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Just Published 


THE BALDWIN SPELLER 


By S. R. SHEAR, Superintendent of Schools, Kingston, N. Y. 
Assisted by MARGARHT T. LYNCH, Principal of Public School 
No. 2, White Plains, N. Y. Cloth, 12mo, 128 pages. 


Price, 20 cents 


Preparing for Pmmediate Publication ... ... 


FABULAE FACILES 


By F. Ritcuie, M.A. 


A new and thoroughly Revised edition by Pror. Joun C. KirtTLAND, JR., 
Phillips (Exeter) Academy. 12mo. Cloth. With Notes, Synopses, Illus- 
trations, and a Vocabulary. 


FABULAE FACILES are the stories of Perseus, Mercules, the 
Argonauts, and Ulysses, done into Latin with simple constructions. 
It is a first Latin reader, to be read just before taking up Cesar 
or Nepos, or even in connection with the latter part of the “ Be- 
ginner’s ” book by those teachers who wish to commence the reading 
of Latin at the earliest possible moment — after the inflections and 
the more elementary principles of syntax have been mastered. 
The notes are entirely new, and while no direct references to 
grammars are made in them, syntax has been given such treatment as 
seemed needed to sapplement its treatment in the beginner’s book. 


GREEK HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS 


By ALICE ZIMMERN, Girton College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, 
Plans, and 8 Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiv—393. $1.00. 


I[E words in this Speller were selected by classroom teachers 
T after observing the class vocabulary fora year. They include, 
therefore, those words which require special attention, and which 
will be of most immediate practical use to the child. They are ar- 
ranged by years, from the second to the seventh, and very carefully 
graded according to difficulty. The words for each year’s work are 
divided into groups of four lessons each, each group forming a week’s 
work, the fifth lesson of each week being an oral review. In the 
earlier review lessons the accentuation and pronunciation of the words 
are marked, Illustrative sentences show the uses and meanings of 
words of the same sound. Among the selections for study are such 


R AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY 
favorites as Whittier's “‘ Barefoot Boy” and Longfellow’s “ Children’s ACTUAL _GOVERNMENT N OF ETHICS : 
As applied under Ameri ditions. A 
Hour.” The book is based upon actual conditions in the school, and By 
A text-book for colleges. By War- 
not upon theories. ( American Citizen Series ), editor of NER Fite of the University of Chi- 
Epochs of American History, etc. cago. Crown 8vo, 375 pages. 


For further information address the publishers 


BOOK COTPIPANY 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
PAUL BERCW’S SERIES LIGHTEN YOUR SCHOOLROOMS 
FOR_ TEACHING F RE N C H a 


THE BEST PUBLISHED BAIRD’S HAND MADE SILVER GLASS 


Simples Notions de Francais. Numerous illus. $ .75 | Conjugasion des Verbs Francais, avec Exercises 
Livre des Enfants, \Nustrated. Cloth.......... 50 12mo. Limp cloth, 84 pages.........-...-. $1.50 (TRADE MARK.) 
Le Second Livre des Enfants, Wlus, Cloth..... .75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth...........+- 1.00 it has received the highest endorsement. 
La Langue Francaise, 12mo0. Clot , 202 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into : This glass lends itself to leading in an interesting manner in colonial forms and 
/a Langue Francaise, (Second Part.) -Cloth.. 1.25 French, 12m0. Cloth........-00eeeeeeeeeee 75 other schools of ornament, and used with a combination of delicate color beautiful 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo. Cloth, 196 pages. 1.00 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for effecta are produced. 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais sv... 1.00 school use. Paper, 60. cts.; cloth, 85 cts. We would ask for a thorough investigation of the merits of this glass. 

Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of . . ». BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, .. . 

all French and other foreign books on, application. 

REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
WI LLI A R. E N KI N S Sole Distributers 
8S5iand 853 SIXTH AVENUE......-.-------+5 (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


LS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC 
A New Series In Three Books NICHOL il .7T Part Two, 45 ‘5 Part Three, 55 cents 
of Arithmetics : 


By the Auttor of GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC (a book for each year) 
The Progressive Arithmetics are prepared to meet the requirement where a series in three books is preferred. || Sent for examination 
They are based largely on the Graded Lessons, but with such changes an 


d new work as seemed desirable. for 25 cents each. 


_ Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & CQ., Boston, New York, Chicago 


“WHAT THE GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA SAID.” 


“The best money spent by any community 


‘ or schools.’’ 
is that spent f —Gov. CHAS. B. AYCOCK : Speech at Waynesboro, N. C. 


HEN you spend money on your schools, it is money 
well invested to buy the best materials, no matter what 
they cost. In the matter of lead pencils, the DIXON'S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITES lead the world. When the 
teachers think of the pencil that stands the highest from an 


educational point of view, they think Dzxow every time. 
Send 16c. in stamps for samples that will prove that the Governor was right. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . . . Jersey Crry, N. J. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


J. M. Olcott & Co. 


Headquarters for 
The best Seri:s of Wall Maps 
The most complete Series of Globes 
The best quality of Slate Blackboards 
The best Liquid Slating and Slated Cloth 
The only handsome Slat Window Shades 
The only complete Series of Blackboard Maps 
Olcott'stCompact Class Record and Register 
THE BEST SCHOOL INK ON EARTH. Order 5-gal. keg 
The only cheap Relief Maps ever manufactured 
A full line of School Papers, all kinds and qualities 
Stes 
UBSTANTIAL 
CHOOL FURNITURE 


If you do not have our 
| Catalogue of 1903, send 
| for it; mailed free on 
| application. 


We sell to Schools direct. 
No Agents. 
Not in the Trust. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO. 


63 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
137-169 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WABASH. 


42nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6--10, 1903. 


Tickets will be sold by and via the Wabash Line 
at greatly reduced rates, the rates approximately 
being one regular one-way fare, pius $2.00, for the 
round trip. Tickets will be on sale on or about 
July ist to 5th, and will be good, returning, to leave 
Boston on or before July 12th; but upon deposit of 
tickets with Joint Agent and payment of 50 cents, 
tickets will be extended to permit return as late as 
September Ist. 


Via Niagara Falls. 


The Wabash is the only line from Kansas City 
St. Louis, Omaha.and Des Moines to Niagara Falis 
having its wn rails. It also has its owa rails be 
tween Chicago a «it Detroit and Niagara Falls. 

On tickets reading via the Wabash Line, passen- 
gers will have the privilege of stopping off at either 
Niagara Falls or Detroit, and may have choice of 
either boat or rail trip between Detroit and Buffalo. 

The Wabash has rapid and superior service from 
Kansas City and Omaha, and Through Car Service 
from 8St. Louis, Chicago, and Detroit co Boston and 


New York. 
Cc. 8. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Commons, 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. andTkt. Act. BOSTON. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


GILLOTT’S 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant : Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 


For Vertical Writing: 


OuUSEPH GILLO 


SAVERTICULAR PEN/ 91 John 8t., New York. 


Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


q hig ade, and 
GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Ts 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


England has her BRITANNICA, 


20th Fneyelopedia Making by the 


“Tthink your plan of publish- 
ing an Encyclopedia which shall 
show the existing condition and 
progress of the United States, in 
order that we may not be com. 
pelled to look for that information 
in fi.reign pub'ications, a most 
excellent idea.” 

GEO. F. HOAR, 
U.S. Senator. 


“An ‘ Encyclopedia Americana’ 
seems to me to be avery pressing 
uecessity, and I know no one 
more competent to undertake 
such an important work than the 
editor of the ScientificAmerican.” 

WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
U. S. Senator. 


France her LAROUSSE, and Ger- ! 


many her MyeER and her BROCK. 
HAUS, butt « United States has 
never produce a National Ency- 
clopedia, Rewlizing this fact, 
Frederick Converse Beach, Ed- 
itor of the Scientific American, 
assisted by more than seven 
hundred eminent writers and 
specialists, has, after years of 
labor, produced the Twentieth 
Century marvel of Encyclopedia 
making, namely, the 


Kacyclopedia Americana 


It is the one distinctively American 
Encyclopedia, in completeness of 
detail, style of diction, and terse- 
ness of expression. 

lt is an epitome of up-to-date 
knowledge, prepared by Americans 
for Americans. The product of 
American brains and American 
hands now leads the world. Sothe 
Encyclopedia Americana, the 
product of American scholarship, 
takes the lead for freshness, «om. 
prehensiveness, and practical 
utility. In these 


SIXTEEN SUPERB 
ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES 


there is condensed a vast store of 
knowledge about every conceivable 
subject. It is not only equal to the 
best of the other Encyclopedias, 
but newer, fuller in information, 
and thoroughly up to the present in 
style, type, and freshness of 
material. 


AN INDISPENSABLE WORK 
IN EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


New Text, New Type, New Maps, 
New Illustrations. Every contrib- 
utor anauthority inhisline. Ever 
article new, fresh, crisp, original, 
and written from the modern 
American standpoint. 


The Encyclopedia Americana 
is sold exclusively in connection 


with the Scientific American, 
through the 


Scientific American Club 


“The wholly inefficient treat- 
ment we receive in toreign publi- 
cations should ensure a very wide 
demand for a truly American 
work, especiaily ut this time 
when the developments of — 
tical science are revolutionizing 
our arts and handicraits, Sucha 
work, emanating from the oflice 
of the Scientific American, will 
have the confivence of the entire 
American people.” 

JNO. P. JONES, 
Senator. 


“The progress and develop- 
ment of the United States in all 
avenues of human activity de- 
mand a work which will bring 
into compact form information 
which is daily needed by the 
statesman, Jawyer, editor, busi- 
nears man, and others.” 

CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, 

U.S. Senator. 


4a CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON. -«s 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN CLUB, 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me, tree of charge, sample pages of 
your Encyclopedia Americana, with full particulars of your special 
price to members of THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN Club. 


Town and State 


Room 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 
307. 


from Chicago July 1 to 10. Return limit August 31. Via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Thro’ train service from Chicago to Denver. 


Railway 


A vacation 


among the Rockies will be a good investment in health and 


strength and contentment. 


boarding houses and ranches. 
Complete information on request. 


W. W. HALL, N. E. P. A., 369 Wa hington St., Boston, Mass. 


Moderate charges at hotels, 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s | 
subscription free. 

N, E, PUBLISHING CO, 


20-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass, 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 


Beacon 8t., BOSTON, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1908. 


July 6-August 14—Harvard Summer 
school at Cambridge, Mass. Address J. 1, 
Love, 16 University hall, Cambridge., 

July 6-18—National Summer school at 
San Francisco. Address S. C. Smith, 321- 
325 Sansome street, San Francisco, Cal. 

July 6-August 15—Cornell University, 
at Ithaca, Address the registrar of Cor- 
nell University at lthaca, N. Y. 

July 6-August 15—Syracuse University, 
at Syracuse. Address secretary of the 
summer school. 

July 6-August 29—Kindergarten train- 
ing school at Grand Rapids, Mich. Ad- 
dress the secretary, Clara Wheeler, 22 
Fountain street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 7-23—Summer School of Theology 
of Harvard University, at Cambridge. 
Address, Rev. Robert S. Morison, Divinity 
library, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 8-August 15--New York University, 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the summer session, University Heights, 
New York city. 

July 8-August 19—Columbia University 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the university, Morningside Heights, New 
York city. 

July 13-August 22: Tufts College, Mass. 
July 13-25—The New School of Methods 

in Public School Music at Boston. Ad- 

dress American Book Company, Music de- 
partment, 100 Washington square, New 

York city. 

July 14-August 11—Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute. Address Dr. William 
A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

At Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 

July 14-21: American Institute of Nor- 
mal Methods. Eastern school, Boston, 
Mass; Western school, Evanston, Il. 
July 14-August 20—Summer classes for 

the study of English at Fort Edward Col- 

legiate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. H. A. Davidson, 1 Sprague 

place, Albany, N. Y. 

July 21-August 7—Summer School of 
Science for Atlantic Provinces of Canada, 
at Chatham, New Brunswick. Address 
J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 

July 27-August 8—New School of Meth- 
ods in Public School Music at Chicago. 
Address Mary Reid Pierce, 512-531 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. 


Your Vacation... 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a select 
party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 


mantic LAND OF EVANGELINE, 
...NOVA SCOTIA?... 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s fa- 
mous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation 
land — full of trout, salmon, shad, pine woods, 
and ozone. The nights are invariably cool and 
the air bracing. The tired brain-worker butlds 
Bp faster than in any land we have ever visited. 
There are all the fascinations of a foreign tour, 
including a taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shall conduct two parties this season—ove in 
* July and one in August — our tenth season. If 
you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 
us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 
Editor ‘‘ EDUCATION,” 


50 Bromfield St , Boston, Mass. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 


A flourishing and successful school in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and aay pupils; college fill 
ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 


Address WINSHIP TEA( HERS’ AGENCY, 
29.A Beacon St. ROSTON, MASS 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part ° 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications ‘ 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT., 


Journat or EpucatTi©’, 
29-A Beacon St., Bose® 
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AND BEST MEETING THE 


Boston, July 6-10, 1903. 


[ The Report of the N. E. A. Will be Continued in Next Issue. | 


THE VOLUNTARY ELEMENT IN EDUCA- 
TION. 


CuarLEs DeGarmo, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

In elementary education the voluntary element is se- 
cured in its highest efficiency through the awakening of 
vivid ideas, as distinguished from clear ideas. A clear 
idea is one that is arrested at the stage of cognition; a 
vivid idea is one that is psychologically complete, ex- 
tending through cognition, emotion, or interest and 
volition. 

In secondary education is embraced the whole period 
of so-called liberal culture, including that part of higher 
education which precedes special, or professional, train- 
ing. In addition to the means used by elementary edu- 
cation in the awakening of vivid ideas the greatest re- 
source of liberal culture in securing the full force of 
the voluntary element is in the election of studies, 
which, however, should be confined to studies lying 
within great departments of knowledge, rather than the 
election of some departments to the exclusion of others. 
It grants the student the privilege of placing the em- 
phasis upon such subjects as best awaken his natural 
powers and contribute most powerfully to the real zat’on 
of his life aims. 

Again, it is evident that our democratic system makes 
it advisable to open the advantages of cultural educa- 
tion to every pupil who finishes the work of the gram- 
mar school, and, moreover, to offer all the advantag¢es 
of every variety of secondary education to all the mem- 
bers of every community. ‘his can be done only through 
a common high school with the greatest possibie cho‘c2 
of studies, 

European secondary schools, which are not open to 
graduates of the elementary schools, and which recog- 
nize caste by provid ng a separate school for each im- 
portant occupation, have fixed curriculums. The silu- 
dents there are compelled to elect schools; our students, 


going to a common high school, must elect studies, if - 


they are to have any differentiation in their training. 
In professional education the voluntary element is 


aroused, not by the election of studies, but by the elec-~ 


tion of course$. Whoever chooses engineering for his 
profession, thereby elects all the courses that are neces- 
sary in this form cf education. Here the immediate 
bearing of the training wpon the life work of the in- 
dividual secures without more ado the necessary Viviu- 
ness to the ideas involved. 

THE NATURE STUDY MOVEMENT. 
L. H.. Batbry, 

Director of the College of Agriculture, Ithac:, N. Y. 

The nature study movement is defined as “the out- 
growth of an effort to put the child into contact and 
sympathy with its own lifé.” There is a general dcter- 
mination to cast off academic metheds, to put ourselv-s 
at the child’s point of view, to begin with the objects 
and phenomenon that are near and dear to the child. 
This movement is s> marked at present, and its effects 
are sure to be so far-reaching that Professor Bailey has 
designated it, for purposes of emphasis, as the “new 
education.” Of course no education is new in kind; and 
it is equally true that education is always new, else it 
is dead and meaningless. However, this new movement 
is marked and emphatic enough to be set off by itself 
for purposes of discussion. 

It is strange that such a movement Is necessary. It 
would seem to be the natural, and almost the inevitable, 
thing that the education of the child should be such as 
‘oO place it in intimate relation with the objects and 
events with which it lives. It is a fact, however, that 
our teaching has been largely exotic to the child, that 
‘t has begun by taking the child away from its natural 
environment, that it hag concerned itself with the sub- 


ject-matter rather than with the child. This is the mar- 
vel of marvels in education. 

The core of the whole subject lies in the conception of 
what education really is. Theoretically, we define it to 
be the drawing out and developing of the powers of the 
mind, but too often in practice we define it in terms 
merely of the means that we employ. Considered 


JOHN W. COOK, ILLINOIS. 


President N. E A., 193-04. 


historically it is not strange that the Greek and Latin 
forms of thought should have been chosen as the means 
of educating. These forms of thought were the control- 
ling ones at the time that popular education began to 
come into existence. We now believe that any subject 
when put into pedagogic form is capable of being made 
the means of educating the mind. . Those subjects that 
are nearest the child, and that are most completely 
within its realm are naturally the ones with which we 
should begin. We are to develop the natural powers by 
means of the natural and normal objects and phe- 
nomenon. The study of Greek is no more a proper 
means of education than the study of Indjan corn is. 
The mind may be developed by either one. Classics and 
calculus are no more divine than machinery and pota- 
toes are. We speak of certain subjects as leading to 
“culture”; but this is really all factitious, for culture is 
the product only of efficient teaching whatever the sub- 
ject-matter may be. ‘The new point of view in teaching 
is well illustrated in the change that is taking place in 
the teaching of geography. Formerly we began the sub- 
ject with the solar system and perhaps even with the 
universe, and gradually came down to things concrete 
and tangible. Now we are beginning to teach it in 
terms of the physical features of the neighborhood, 
gradually enlarging the child’s horizon, until finally it 
can understand the conformation of the earth, and per- 
haps, eventually, know something of the solar system 
and the universe. Professor Bailey made a strong plea 
for teaching in terms of the common occupations and 
industries. For example, there are 5,000,000 farms in 
the United States on which poultry is raised; and there 
are millions of city and village lots on which the same 
is done. From the educational point of view, the poul- 
try itself is of little consequence, but the persons who 
raise this poultry are immeasurably important, and they 
can be reached by means of poultry. 

Nature study is not a method, nor any set of subjects. 
It is an attitude and a point of view. It is the taking 
hold of things from the child’s end, and within the 
child’s sphere. The methods must be worked out by each 
teacher for himself. One teacher will produce the re- 


sult by means of plants, another by means of animals, 
another by means of physiographical subjects, and the 
like. Nature study is not natural history, nor biology, 
nor even elementary science. Gradually as the child 
matures, the science point of view comes into its life; 
but before this period is reached, the child should have 
learned to observe, and to infer, and to inquire, and 
should be in sympathy with its own life. ; 

In time, the methods will crystallize and consolidate 
about a few central points. The movement itself is well 
under way. It will persist because it is vital and funda- 
mental. it will add néw value and significance to all 
the accustomed work of the schools, for it is not revolu- 


tionary but evolutionary. It stands for naturalness, re- 


sourcefulness, and quickened interest in the common 

and essential things of life. We talk much about the 

ideals of education; but the true philosophy of life is to 
idealize everything with which we have to do. 

THE LENGTH OF THE BACCALAUREATE 
COURSHK AND THE PREPARATION FOR 
THK PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Prestpent Cuartes W. 

Harvard University. 

The period devoted to professional eaucation has been 
more than doubled within the last forty years in the 
United States, except in the d.vinity schools. Inasmuch 
as it is the interest of society and the interost of the 
individual that young men should be enabled to enter, 
well trained, on the practice of a profession by the time 
they are twenty-five years old, it follows that the period 
of training preliminary orepreparatory to professional 
training should come to its end by the time the young 
men are twenty-one years old. 

If we ask, next, at what age a boy who has had good 
opportunities may best leave his secondary school— 
whether a high school in a city, or a country academy, 
or an endowed or private school for the sons of well-to- 
do parents—the most reasonable answer is at the age of 
eighteen. At that age the average boy is ready for the 
liberty of a college or technical school, and will develop 
more rapidly in freedom than under the constant super- 
vision of parents or schoolmasters. 

Seventeen is, for the average boy, rather young for 


college freedom, though safe for steady boys of excep- - 


tional maturity. Between the secondary school and the 
professional school, then, there can be, as a rule, only 
three years for the college. f 

The principle on which the Harvard faculty has acted 
is this: They propose, in reducing the time required for 
the A.B. degree to three years, to make no reduction 
whatever in the amount of work required for the A.B. 
degree. In other words, they propose that the degree 
of A.B., taken in three years, shall represent the same 
amount of attainment, or power acquired, which the 
A.B. taken in four years has heretofore represented. 

This demand can be readily met by the student, be- 
cause the long summer vacations can be utilized, and 
the ordinary pace or rate of work of the student in the 
four years’ course can be considerably accelerated by 
the ambitious man who proposes to take ‘this degree in 
three years. Pursuing this general policy that the re- 
quirements for the A.B.‘ are not to be diminished, the 
Harvard faculty fixes the minimum residence for the 
Harvard A.B. at three years. They uo not believe that 
the residence can be reduced to two years without dim- 
inishing the amount of work required for the degree. 

While this change was going on in Harvard Col'ege, 
the university took the important step of requiring the 
A.B. for admission to its three oldest professional 
schools, first in the divinity school, then in the law 
school, and lastly in the medical school. It had already 
established the graduate school in arts and sciences, for 
admission to which a preliminary degree was, of course, 
required. It is unnecessary to point out that this action 
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gives the strongest possible support to the A.B. If 
taken by the universities of the country at large, it 
would settle at once in the affirmative the question of the 
continued existence of the American college. 

Finally, if a degree in arts or science is to be re- 
quired for admission to university professional schools, 
the road to such a degree should be as smooth and 
broad as possible. No exclusive prescriptions shou'd ob- 
struct it, and the various needs of the individual pupil 
should be carefully provided for in both school and col- 
lege. 

Presrpent R. HARPER, 
University of Chicago. 

No greater mistake is made than the confusion which 
has come to mark the difference between a college and 
a university course. The difficulty lies in the demands 
of professional education, and, despite the pregress in 
secondary education, graduation occurs at practically the 
same age as formerly. It is unnecessary to shorten the 
college course in order to provide sufficient time for pro- 
fessional courses, because of the greatly increased quan- 
tity of knowledge required for entrance to college. 

The adoption of the three-year course by the higher 
institutions would - be followed by additional require- 
ments of admission, yet is an evil which should be rec- 
tified by reducing the admission requirements instead of 
shortening the college course. It is questionable whether 
the time limit and the elementary courses is not of 
equal importance with that of the college course. But 
if the higher institutions can decrease the college course 
without loss to three years, it is almost impossible for 
the smaller colleges to do so. The step proposed means 
in the end a lowering of the requirements for the h’gher 
education. 

With the immensely increased college attendance dur- 
ing the past decade under the four-year system, why 
should the course be lowered in point of years? If there 
is to be a shortening of any period in the educational 
process, let it come in the lower grades. The proposition 
for a three-year course subordinates the college to the 
professional school. Why should students who do not 
desire a professional training be requircd to put up with 
a shortened course? 

The proposed change is contrary to the natural drift 
of education. The plan in operation at the University 
of Chicago with success for ten years is very elastic, pro- 
viding a four-year and a two-year course, the latter lead- 
ing to a certificate, but not a degree, and permitting also 
a student to take a full course in three years if he so 
desires, and likewise to extend the course to five years 
if he sees fit. 


SCHOOL GARDENS, CITY SCHOOL YARDS, 
AND THE SURROUNDINGS OF RUKAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Henry L. Cuapp, 
Boston. 

City children have few responsibilities, and do very 
little manual labor. Because they do nct get sufficient 
physical exercise by productive labor, unproductive 
motions are required of them in the schoolroom. The 
school garden furnishes opportunities for spontaneity, 
responsibility, and the exercise of all the muscles that 
need to be exercised. In the garden children can dig in 
the earth as most children like to do, study plant growth 
under the most favorable conditions, and take vigorous 
physical exercise without being conscious of it, or being 
forced to it. Such considerations resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a vegetable garden for the instructicn an 
exercise of seventh grade pupils in the George Putnam 
school in the spring of 1900. The pupils made eighty- 
two beds, each eight feet long and three and a half feet 
wide, and planted them with seeds of lettuce, rad sh, 
beet, turnip, carrot, parsnip, cabbage, peanut, cnion, and 
many kinds of garden flowers. 

The vegetable garden commends itself as a practical 
thing. The produce can be eaten or sold for money. 
Cultivated flowers,—roses, pinks, pansies, nasturtiums, 
and chrysanthemums make a fine display of color, and 
can be used for decorative purposes and readily sold. 
Raising vegetables and flowers’ pays. 

There are motives better than mercenary ones. One 
who studies shells, mosses, lichens, ferns, a'so the 
flowers of the fie!d, color, music, literature, etc., does 
not associate them with money value, but studies them 
for the pleasure they bring, with the desire to know, to 
understand, to lay up resources for happiness, and to be 
of service to those interested in such studies. It is a 
matter of happiness and satisfaction which should be 
provided for in a course of study. 

The German school gardens are established on a more 
philosophical basis than our gardens, because they in- 
clude the representative flora of the provinces in which 


they are situated. The school garden without botanical 
specimens will not carry out the scheme of out-door in- 
struction which the German educator has in mind. He 
prizes sound scholarship more than land or something 
to eat or something for decoration. He has in view, 
not only the market gardener and professional florist, 
but the botanist. 

With the wide scope of the German school garden in 
view, a wild flower garden was begun at the George Put- 
nam school in 1890. It now includes nearly 150 species 
of native plants, including fifteen species of ferns which 
pupils of the ninth grade have studied thoroughly f_r 
eight years. 

Nearly three centuries ago, Francis Bacon wrote: 
“God Almighty first planted a garden, and, indeed, it is 
the purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest re- 
freshment to the spirits of man, without which bu.ld- 
ing and palaces are but gross handiworks.” ‘ 

The German citizen of this country takes delight in 
his garden. The fine gardens of our wealthy citizens 
are often put in charge of German gardeners. Pr.vate 
gardens and common people’s gardens are much more 
common in large German cities than in large American 
cities. This is the result of training children in Goar- 
man school gardens. 

We aim at concentration as furnishing the best c_n- 
dition for efficiency; but the concentration of people in 
cities is attended with fearful evils. Crowded people 
thrive no better than crowded plants. They should be 
taught to appreciate country life. Gardening conduces; 
to all the desirable results indicated; gardening induces 
a desire for room, light, air, and sweetness; gardening 
will do more than the whole curriculum of the pre:ent 
time to turn away the turbid current of human life from 
the city toward the country, to the inconceivable ad- 
vantage of both. - 


KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES IN GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION. 


Saran Louise ARNOLD, 
Simmons College. 

The school of to-day is indebted to the kindergarten 
for many of the characteristics upon which it pride; 
itself. The influence of the kindergarten may be rec: g- 
nized in school systems which have denied it a plac2; it 
is acknowledged wherever the progress of educat.on is 
thoughtfully reviewed. This beneficent influence has in- 
fused a new spirit into the public schools, and has 
created, or at least developed, a new type of teacher. 
This extension of the kindergarten spirit is far more 
important than the extension of the kindergarten. 

Among the many traces of the kindergarten which ap- 
pear in general education to-day, these are most prom!- 
nent, and perhaps mcst truly indicate the kindergarten 
spirit. 

I. The mother instinct in the teacher is approved, 
and the pupil in the school as in the home, is appre- 
ciated as an individual, not merely as a part of a 
machine. A life to be nurtured takes the place of the 
block to be carved or the way to be moulded, in th> 
phrase of the school. This individual life is more rever- 
ently regarded than ever before in the history of 
schools. 

Il. Our schools following the kindergarten are em- 
phasizing the principle that the growth of the indiv.dual 
is a direct result of his “self activity.” ‘Jack ought to 
know that; I have told him twenty times,’ we us:d to 
say. The child’s knowledge was suppcsed to b2 a 
product of our activity. Now we know tha: vack’s doing, 
rather than our prescribing, determines his growth, and 
the best courses of study arrange for his doing, und-r 
wise guidance and prescription. 

Ill. The gospel of play has been interpreted to us 
by the kindergarten. The lesson of the playground has 
been carried over to the school through the med:at’on 
of the kindergarten. The four-year-old plays “The Five 
Knights”; the college senior presents ‘‘As You Like It.” 
The parallel is easily discerned. The mimic race of the 
child’s game has in it all the elements of the later ath- 
letices. 

IV. The power and sense of co-operation are de- 
veloped in the kindergarten. The many work together 
for good. The success of all depends upon the achieve- 
ment of each. This the schools are slowly learning. 
The individual is brought to his best, but not for himself 
alone. The goal is service. 

Vv. And last, though not least, the spiritual discern- 
ment of the meaning of the task, so emphatic in th2 
kindergarten creeds, fs becoming the heritage of all 
teachers. The child reaching for the “light bird” wh'ch 
eludes his grasp, learns to rejoice in the beauty wh ch 
he cannot monopcslize—“to love the wood-rose and l:ave 
it on its stalk.”’ The kindergarten sees the spr tual 
side of experience, and learns to measure results by an- 


other gauge than the rate per cent. The standard of at- 
tainment in our schools is no longer intellectual alone. 
The citizen and the man overshadow the scholar; rather, 
the three are one. And for this grace we must return 
thanks in large measure to the kindergarten. 


——o——_ 


THE SAVING OF TIME IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Tuomas M. 
Springfield, Mass, 

It has become very generally recognized that the 
course below the professional schools in this country is 
too long. In foreign countries this course is on an 
average two years shorter and is no less thorough. 
Various plans for shortening it have been proposed, and 
several have been practically carried into effect. The 
college course has been shortened in some colleges. 
Possibly the high school course will ultimately be ex- 
tended upwards two years, and the college eliminated 
as an institution coming between the high school and 
the professional school. Can the course below the college 
be shortened? A number of devices have been proposed 
to accomplish this, and some have been widely adopted. 
First, the half yearly promotion system enables many 
children to skip a half year in the primary and gram- 
mar schools, and thus gain time. Under the annual pro- 
motion system they must skip an entire year, if at all, 
which is much more difficult. Secondly, making the 
course flexible so as to make frequent ind.v:dual promo- 
tions possible at any time in the year. Thirdly, what is 
known as the “Cambridge plan’ provides virtually 
three courses below the high school, one a nine years’ 
course, another an eight years’ course, and a th.rd a 
seven years’ course, for pupils of various degrees of 
talent. All these devices have proved satisfactory. 
Fourthiy, high school studies, such as Latin, algebra, 
and French, have been introduced into the grammar 
schools. This plan makes the high school work easier 
for pupils, but does not shorten the course as a whole 
below the college. Fifthly, the upper two grad s of tie 
grammar school have been incorporated in the high 
school, This has been found advantageous in villag:s 
and small towns. Sixthly, European nations have solved 
the problem by incorporating into their high, or second- 
ary, schools the upper four or five grammar grades and 
the first two years of the American college. 

The first three of these devices should be adopted 
everywhere. Local cond:tisns must determine whether 
any of the others would be practicable. 

I wish, however, to suggest what seems to me a better 
plan for general adoption than any of them, namely, the 
establishment in cities of special grammar schools, with 
shortened courses, for pupils who are both gifted and 
healthy and are to fit for college. There ought to be in 
every city at least as many such grammar schools as 
there are high schools. They should not be ward 
schools, but be independent of ward lines. The require- 
ments in the ‘‘common branches,” except in English, 
should be reduced, and modern languages be introduced 
the fifth or sixth year of school, and algebra the seventh 
year. Such pupils could complete two years of Krench 
cr German, one year of algebra, and possibly one year 
of Latin in these grammar schools, and enter the hig 
school at the age of thirteen, and college at seventeen. 

Such special schools would not be undemocratic, be- 
cause rich and poor alike would be admitted if properly 
qualified. Those who cannot decide the question of 
going to college until the end of the regular grammar 
school course wculd be exactly as well off as they are 
now. It would be financially economical to estab ish 
such schools where more school facilities are needed, a3 
each one would relieve a whole group of regular gram- 
mar schools which happen to be overcrowded. The plan 
is therefore, financially as well as educationally, prac- 
ticable. 

—— 
SHALL THE UNIVERSITY CONCERN IT- 
SELF MORE DIRECTLY WITH THE 
MORALS AND MANNERS OF ITS STU- 
DENTS? IF SO,BY WHAT METHODS 
AND DEVICES ? 
Presipent W. F. Srocum, 

- Colorado College. 

What is, or what should be, the primary, predominat- 
ing motive of an institution of higher education in deal- 
ing with a young person who has duties to himself and 
to others? What is the largest motive that ought to 
command the young man or young woman who is under 
obligation to make the most of himself for high ends? 

The real failure of life is always a moral one, and no 
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life is a suecess which morally is a failure. All agree 
th oretically that a nob’e 1 fe is more essential than cne 
po-sessed of mere intellectual skil: and stores cf in- 
fovaation. The larger purpose for wh'ch the student is 
in life ought to pervade-the university plan and ideal for 
that student. Clear views in regard to right and the 
practice of right are essential to the production cf cha - 
acter, and character is the thing that is the essential end 
in the educational movement. Characterless education 
and a characterless man miss the one end for which so- 
ciciy exists. The college ought to create not on y the 
who are not immoral, but also those who are vast y 
more than merely unmoral. The nation needs positive 
ality, effective character. 

yhe more conspicuous and commanding the place of 
the university graduate in the business, social, and p)li- 
ticai life of the nation, the more essential is it that this 
moral ideal should dominate in his character. The posi- 
tion of the university graduate is that of the prezeat day 
makers of the nation, and the character of tae count y 
will and does reflect the moral iaeals, the moral a:- 
sertiveness, and the moral actions of these graduates. 

The practical realization of the moral ideal in the .ife 
of the students will come trom still higher sense cf the 
importance of moral leadership in the lives of the facu!- 
ties. The instructor in chemistry, mathematics, lan- 
guage, philosophy, must first of all be a man n'mscelf 
more than passively moral. He must be felt to be firmly 
and vigorously a moral being. Every membcr of a f.¢- 
ulty must carry the burden of the moral life cf each 
student in his departments. He must also hold h'mself 
responsible for the larger life of the univers'ty. The 
cultivation of more effective moral force in the student 
necessitates mcre general athletic cultivation such as 
one finds at the large English universities where each 
student has some definite form of out-of-door exercise, 
which he takes for its own sake. 

To the athletic teams of the American college is left 
altogether too much the physical development of the 
student body. There is too little sport for its own sake, 
and too much based upon intense competition. Some 
get too much; the large majority have a'together t o 
little. The spirit of manliness in and about a university 
will do most to create manners where the ideal shou d 
be to make gentlemen, and not snobs. Still it holds that 
the majority of graduates are unacquainted with some cf 
the necessary and reasonable forms of polite sce ety. 
Information about these matters can be g.ven in a simp e 
and natural manner, without affectation. Upon the 
larger moral life cf the university, however, is bascd 
the larger hope for the development of moral purpose 
in the individual students. The definite purpose that 
pervades the administration and the whole life of the 
institution to maintain the higher ethical standards is 
the most essential cf all things. 


——o—— 


INDIAN BASKETRY: ITS POETRY AND 
SYMBOLISM. 


GeorGe WHARTON JAMES, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

As a teacher, Nature has been too long neglected. 
The greatest artists, poets, statesmen, and philosophers 
have all gained high, if not their highest aspirations 
from Nature. The Indian woman has no art books, no 
treatises of aesthetics and yet she produces in her 
baskets works of art as perfect in shape, weave, design 
and finish, without the aid of tools, as anything the white 
man has ever yet produced. She has been an inventor 
and adapter, availing herself of what Nature has offered. 

Until recently it was scarcely believed that the Indian 
had any other thought in incorporating designs into her 
baskets than merely to please the eye. Many years of 
close and personal contact with the Indians have re- 
vealed to me that in most cases designs have a distinct 
and definite meaning. Into them are incorporated the 
aesthetic desires, poetic aspirations, religious, legendary 
and mythological lore together with the ceremonial sug- 
kestions uppermost in the weaver’s mind at the time of 
the making of the basket. The “superior race’ has its 
poems, paintings, sculptures, palaces, castles and cathe- 
drals, into which it has woven all the sentiment and re- 
ligion of its varied life. The Indian has none of these 
things, and the basket has had to serve her for the en- 
shrinement of ali these higher faculties of the soul. 
lie who deems the Indian the dull, stolid, unemotional, 
‘poetic being she has so long been thought to be, will 
find a study of Indian basketry a complete revelation. 
Behind a rough and uncouth exterior she often hides as 
beautiful and noble a character as any depicted in fic- 
‘ion. To make beautiful things with one’s fingers is to 
““press the beautiful thoughts of one’s soul; and where 
the maker is both designer and creator it is apparent 
‘iat there must be much beauty of soul within. The 
‘dy of basketry therefore, is humanizing to a high de- 


nm 


gree. -It leads us to see the beauty of human character 
where before we thought it did not exist. 

(Mr. James illustrated his remarks, of which the above 
is the briefest synopsis, by showing a score or more of 
beautiful baskets and giving therefrom the interpreta- 
tions of the designs which he obiained from the weavers 
themselves. He explained that there was no other true 
method of interpretating Indian basketry designs than 
by listening te the explanations of the weaver. The 
symlicls used often have very diverse meanings, accord- 
ing to the thought of the weaver at the time of the mak- 
ing of the basket. For instance, the zig-zag represents 
the lightning of the Navaho, and the rippling sunlight 
cn water to the Pomas. 

One basket was shown, made by an old Saboba 
woman, containing the legendary history of her tribe, 
Another was an invitation from Mono mountain Indians 
to their brethren of the plains, telling them that they 
wculd find abundance of water and game as they came 
to the “Thanksgiving Dance” which was to’ be cele- 
brated. Another showed the creation myths of the 
Paiutis, and the use of this basket in the wedding cere- 
monies of the Navahes, and healing ceremonies of the 
Apaches was explained. The last basket was a beautiful 
plaque in creams and browns, woven by Ramona, the 


.heroine of one part of Helen Hunt Jackson’s novel, in 


which she found the religious comfort given to her by 

the words of the priest. Her despair at the long waiting 

of the fruition of her faith was graphically depicted. ] 

THE TEACHING OF ARGUMENTATIVE DIS- 
COURSHK IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Georce P. Baker, 
Assistant Professor of English in Harvard College. 

Argumentation among college undergraduates is weak 
in three respects: The undergraduate is disp2sed to d's- 
regard the ideas cf an opponent; he has an almost un- 
questioning faith in whatever is in print, and only w:th 
great difficulty does he learn the r'ght relations among 
the many ideas connected with any topic of the day. 
So marked are these condit’ons that they may be said 
to constitute a state of mind, in which the habit of 
thinking fcr the pleasure of think’ng is scarcely known. 
“ In many cases it is too late when a boy begins: in 
college his work in argumen!‘ation to overcome, or even 
decidedly to counteract, this attitude of mind. It should 
be attacked when his mind is more flexible—that is, in 
the high schools. At the present time, however, there 
is little instruction, among high schools, in argumenta- 
tion, in thinking as thinking. There are, of course, de- 
bating societies in many schools, and the growth of in- 
terscholastic debating has in some cases brought about 
a little instruction in debating just before a contest takes 
place; but only in very rare instances does even this 
work in debating count in the school work. 

If successful in school debates, a boy who has had 
little or no instruction comes to feel that argument. is 
an art which is easy and which he has thoroughly mas- 
tered. in many cases, therefore, he neglects the study 
when he has become a collegian, and is always marked 
by foolish prejudices and poor thinking. Without in- 
struction a schoolboy interested in debating gets an en- 
tirely wrong idea of its importance in the field of public 
discourse. It seems to him the most important, when 
really it is, in the form in which he knows it, h’ghly 
specialized and infrequent. 

By regular instruction he can be taught to think, not 
merely in order to win a debate, but in order to get at 
truth and for the pleasure of thinking, and can be made 
to recognize the importance of other forms of public 
discourse in which argument plays its part. 

The person put in charge of such work need not be a 
teacher of English; he should be rather the teacher, be 
it of the classics, mathematics, science, or English, who 
combines with an interest in the topics of the day a 
power to analyze and think clearly and ability to get 
easily a large amount of work from his pupils. More- 
over, in order to rid boys and girls of their almost ser- 
vile dependence on printed matter, they should be taught 
to discuss some topics arising from the life of the 
school. Youths in the high schools may be taught 
analysis, structure, the difference between assertion and 
proof, the meaning and the simpler use of rebuttal, and 
the value of the persuasion that rests in a clear case 
clearly presented with a pleasant voice and manner. 
These are qualities in the youth of the country which 
will create the broader and the better citizenship. 


Cuarves S. 
Teacher of English in the Boys’ High School of Brooklyn, and 
Director of the Greater New York Inters:holastic Debat- 


ing League. 
Examination of rhetcrics currently used reveals the 
fact that three-fourths of those which discuss exposi- 


tion and argumentation at all give them equal promi- 
nence with the earlier and simpler forms of narration 
and description, and one-fourth give them still more 
prominence. In the new syllabus for the high schools 
of Greater New York argumentation is the special form 
taught in the fourth and seventh terms growing natur- 
ally out of exposition in the third and sixth terms. 

As to methods, they vary with the personality cf the 
instructor and the interest of the principals. One 
method of creating interest is on certain days to organ- 
ize the class into a debating society. The discussions 
may be either written or oral. ‘wo pupils successfully 
debating a live question may later discuss it before the 
school. In many schools societies are expected to do 
this work. Sometimes they are organized as senate and 
house of state or nation. Parliamentary procedure is 
studied, and interesting points are made. Almost un- 
consciously readiness of expression is secured, and 
preparation is made for the actual struggles of life. 

Success of debating depends largely on capable judges. 
Indifference or hostility is traceab'e often to miscar- 
riages of justice. The speaker insisted that the judges 
in school and between schools must arrive at their deci- 
sions separately, and illustrated the evil of current 
methods. 

The motive for special interest is found in interschol- 
astic debating. Rightly managed, a league comprising 
schcols in the same city or in neighboring towns will en- 
list the co-operation of teachers and pupils in all schools 
thus connected. 


— 
THE TEACHING OF CIVICS AND GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP IN THE PUBLIC SCHUOLS. 


R. W. G. 
New York City, 


It may be presumptuous for one who is not a teacher 
to prescribe for teachers the proper method of inst uc- 
tion in a subject so important as civics and good citizen- 
ship, but we who take part in political campaigns have 
a long standing quarrel with you, the instructors of 
youth, because in this great department, your work it not 
better done. 

Throughout the country to-day, in the great majority 
of instances, you are merely teaching the organization 
or form of government, and this, as you neust realize, is 
searcely more than the very beginning of civics. Chil- 
dren may be able to state glibly the functions of the 
various officers of government, while vet having formed 
in their minds no picture remotely resembling the real 
activity of these officers, and being, therefore, quite un- 
able to recognize them and reason about them in real 
Jife. What interest has a child in the mere machinery 
of government? Can one readily call to mind a drier 
topic for children? 

How can it be made interesting without, in some way, 
bringing them in contact with its workings? And how 
can they be inspired with the responsibilities as well a3 
the privileges of citizenship? 

There is a noble effort making in the “School City,” a 
sort of George Jr. republic for public schools, to bring 
about that very contact by converting the school itself 
into a municipality, with mayor, common council, 
judges, police, and other departments, and so to bring 
the children into such actual relation with those offices 
that ignorance of their functions will be no longer pos- 
sible. 

The ‘School City,” in some form or other, appears to 
be nothing more than the practical example in arith- 


metic, like the law clubs for the trial of cases in a law 


echool, to which we were recommended in my day to 
give about half our working time. I accept the “School 
City” at once as an excellent foundation on which to 
build further. Unquestionably in matters relating to 
discipline and ordér, it is a step far in advance of the 
authority of a single teacher. It inculcates habits of 
self control, and each student is made to feel h’s shar2 
in the maintenance of order. Fear as an inducement to 
good conduct has been almost wholly eliminated. The 
development of the instinct of citizenship and the ac- 
quaintance with the machinery of government are ac- 
quired in the course of actually performing some of the 
functions of government. 

The first of these cities was put in operation in 1897. 
The plan has been widely advertised, and yet I doubt if 
there are more than a very few at present in the coun- 
try. In the hands of a zealous teacher its possibilities 
are many. It contemplates ultimately a school state 
government, and a school national government. In one 
instance (p. 118 Gill system at the state normal school 
at Paltz, New York), a petiticn was handed in from the 
common council of the school to the faculty “to bring 
before the student body such information regarding 
village and social improvement as will serve to help 
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make us more intelligent, and useful citizens, not only 
in New Paltz, but also when we go elsewhere to live.” 

Here we have a suggestion that the “School City” 
branch out and take part in the affairs of the com- 
munity in which the school is located. It may be 
cleaner streets or new parks, or smoother pavements, 
but there must always be some activity largely removed 
from politics, and »pen to the children to share under 
the guidance of their teachers. They become readily 
interested in the object to be attained. Their own de- 
partment or commissioner or public buildings or public 
works has, perhaps, made changes in their own play- 
grounds, through their own initiative. Their teacher 
now instructs them in the difference between the school 
city commissioner cf public parks and the actual ccom- 
missioner of the town or city. It is rarely that any re- 
form or innovation of the kind I have in mind affects 
but one department of the city. If at all momentous in 
character, several departments and several years are 
needed for its accomplishment. Some insight will thus 
be given them into the machinery of nominations, and 
the considerations that should influence appointments 
to office; and thus also a feeling of responsibility is 
aroused 

This has actually been aone; though outside of the 
publie schcols. It can and should be done also in the 
schools. In New York, boys of fourteen and upwards 
have been organized to agitate for cleaner streets, new 
small parks, and better hous:ng in the crowded d stricts. 
These were foreigners and the sons of foreigners. Re- 
cently I was struck in attending a debate among them, 
to hear a youngster of sixteen, who was born in Russia, 
without affectation, and with a fervor that was unmis- 
takable, quoting from the United States Constitution, 
repeatedly say: “Our forefathers in their wisdom pro- 
vided.” Thus they early learn the value of work and 
effort, and are imbued with the true civic spirit. 

As soon as a child has learned to think, it should be 
made to understand the politics of the country, and 
current events, branching out from the minor inte-est; 
and activities of the “School City.”” We have a strik- 
ing illustration of what can be accomplished in this 
direction in the school conducted by Mr. McAndrews in 
New York city. After a few months of instruction and 
practice, girls are so trained that fifteen minutes’ perusal 
of the daily paper enables them to give a thorough y in- 
telligent account of the subject assigned to them, 
whether relating to foreign, national, state, or mun’‘c pal 
affairs. 

Wilbur F. Sherman, of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, New York city, has had in operation for al- 
most eight years a plan differing somewhat in scope 
from the “School City.” It is intended for young men 
beyond the school age, or sixteen and over. He organizes 
a class into a community that performs not only the 
functions of government, but those of business and 
banking as well. With many charts to give p‘c:urezque- 
ness to the work, he introduces the students as emigrants 
who settle as farmers on the lafid, society being organ- 
ized according to the historical development of our 
government. Instead of finding a city built to hand, he 
begins with farmers living in the township and county, 
the student himself choosing his quarter s:ction sof land, 
160 acres. Gradu~l'y, a village is formed, and this grow- 
ing into a city h s relations later on with state and 
nation. The veri-.d relations of men and property are 
shown Ly actu2! .ransacticns. 

The New Er—:-nd township is taken as an example, 
officers being «! cited at the town meeting. The school- 
house is then | u lt, highways and public works are taken 


up, the trect sent of the poor and the insane, and the 


question of high license or prohibition. At a certain 
stage in the town’s development, the pupils inherit a 
considerable sum of money, and become depositors and 
stockholders in a bank. Corporations are formed, and 
finally plans are made for a railroad, This is, of course, 
a great event in the life of the community, and from 
this point dates the life of the village, known as Col- 
legeville Centre, with a population of 5,000. A post- 
office, bank, hotel, and other buildings are erected, and 
the population finally reaches the figures of a city with 
an area of nine square miles, divided into wards, as- 
sembly districts, senavorial and congressional districts. 

A vigorous campaign is carried on before election day, 
and meetings are held at which candidates are called oa 
to express themselves on all local, state, and national 
issues; and all details of primaries, conventions, and 
finally the Australian ballot-system are faithfully car- 
ried out. 

At least twenty-five lessons of one hour and a half 
are required to cover the course, and at least twenty- 
five students to compose a class. 

Collegeville, however, is a fictitious institution gotten 
up only for the purpose of more conveniently teaching 
the workings of the government of an industrial com- 
munity, while the “School City” is an actual institution 
in which it is attempted to make the children play a real 


part, and in which their interests are vitally affected. 
In one case it is government by illustration; in the 
other, it is actual government. Therein lies the essen- 
tial difference. 

Civics, then, is best taught by exercising some of the 
functions of civil government; in other words, we must 
teach applied civics. The appreciation of privileges and 
responsibilities which constitutes good citizenship, is 
best acquired by taking part in some form of civil gov- 
ernment. 

Your work avails nothing, however, if you omit the 
invaluable inspiration arising from the reading of his- 
tory, poetry, and stories in which work for the gocd of 
the state is made the measure of heroism. I knew a lad 
who was kept reading and re-reading Roman history 
until the deeds of prowess and valor, all for the glory 
of Rome, were stamped into his very character. While 
cthers read of the courage and daring of pirates and 
robbers and mere adventurers who incurred dangers and 
suffered wounds wholly for their personal glory, this 
student of Roman histcry came to appreciate the grea‘- 
ness of enduring all these things for his country’s sake. 
The repeated admonition to a child to be unselfish, to 
show a self-sacrificing spirit for the good of the state, 
not only fails to stir in him the proper spirit, but may 
even poison his min-l or set his heart against the very 
qualities that wear these virtuous labels. H's imagina- 
tion must be stirred and his capacity to idealize must 
be developed by the reading of poetry, biographies, and 
great novels. 

The American people are at pres:nt preoccupied with 
their own great industrial growth. The politicians plow 


_and sow and harrow and fertilize and look after the 


crops throughout the year, and on election day, the 
citizen voter bears a hand with the reaper, and assists 
at the gathering of such crop as the politician has left 
to be gathered. This, of course, is the crux of the 
whole situation. 

The new generation must be imbued with a new spirit 
of civic patriotism, and the situation is one that you, 
above all others, are bound to meet. Hew can this be 
accomplished? First of all, you must teach the machin- 
ery of government by means of some form of applied 
civics, then you must impart a knowledge of the coun- 
try’s history and the great principle of Democracy, to- 
gether with the tremendous responsibilities it entails 
upon individuals—our own peculiar message to the 
world. In additicn to this you must inspire some of the 
idealism that comes from the study of the lives of great 
men and the reading of great books, some of the sp‘rit 
that once belonged to the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the 
Romans to whom patriotism was religion. 


TESTS OF THE EFFICIENCY OF A NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


Baroness Posse, 
Boston. 
To teach gymnastics according to the best methods, 


one must follow very closely the modern ideas which 
obtain in all forms of educational work. Yet a normal 
school of gymnastics has a wider field of usefulness than 
the majority of educational institutions. The subjects 
taught are not only valuable in themselves, but they 
have a more far-reaching effect in that they are studied 
that they may be scientifically applied to the more im- 
portant subject of physical training. 

In summing up the tests of a normal school’s efficiency 
the following questions must be answered in the affirm- 
ative: Have the schools which train teachers of gym- 
nastics maintained an even standard of work? Have 
the graduates of these schools made their work of 
sufficient importance to place it in the front rank of 
studies in the school curriculum? Has _ the practical 
application of this science in the schools resulted in a 
perceptible gain in physical, mental and moral power? 
Has the science of physical training, through the work 
of normal school graduates, convinced the educational 
public that there are valid reasons for the claims that 
have heen made for it? Has this science attracted per- 
sons of intellect and prominence who will espouse its 
cause? 

The motions we use in our daily lives are extremely 
limited. We express ourselves only partially. We live 
cramped, confined, half-lives. Nature has given us the 
power of almost unlimited motion. Our bodies are un- 
developed mines of health, strength and beauty. Self- 
expression we hear something about, but we. do not 
study physical self-expression. We need the freedom of 
action that comes from the use of thoroughly awakened 
bodies to bring out what is in us, 


MANUAL TRAINING VS. THE MANUAL 
ARTS. 


James P. Haney, M.D., 
Director of Manvat Training, N. Y. City, 
Manual training was in its inception the result of 


economic rather than pedagogic reasoning. The curri- 
culum into which the special subject was introduced was 
drawn on formal lines. The three R’s dominated, and 
manual training, following the formal lead of the tech- 
nical school, instead of the freedom of the kindergarten, 
extended from above downward through the grades. 

Drawing and design were also developed along lines 
apart and specialized. Thus separated from one an- 
other the developmental and culture values of the 
manual subjects could not be realized. The work in all 
lacked vital interest. 

In little more than a decade an entire change has 
taken place in the educational situation, Genetic psy- 
chology has placed the child before us in a clear and 
scientific light. Increased knowledge of the child’s phys- 
iological and mental development has taught us_ that 
motor and mental sides must develop together, that con- 
structive agencies are the natural forms through which 
he grows, and that through constructive training he 
gains consciousness of his environment and learns the 
significance of his social relationships. 

This change of ideas has markedly affected the curric- 
ulum and has placed motor training as an essential ele- 
ment in general education. The process of development 
in the grades is being reversed and we may now observe 
the ideas of the kindergarten extending upward through 
the school. Manual training ideals have thus been much 
affected thereby. The necessity for greater unity among 
the related branches has become apparent. We are 
thinking ourselves away from manual training as any 
special practice toward the view that looks upon it as a 
“principle” or “mode” of education. The name, how- 
ever, has identified with formal practice. As a name it 
is narrow and insufficient. A better term would be one 
recognizing requirements aesthetic as well as con- 
structive. Manual training must become training in 
the manual arts. As such the different branches should 
not be taught that technical ends may be cmphasized. 
The desire for beauty should enter and be seen as an 
instinet of the race. 

The arts as a whole represent but varying phases of 
one idea, they are mediating agents between the child, 
his studies and the social life around him. For the 
pupil they are primarily “developmental,” offering him 
a natural medium for self expression; they acquaint 
him with the laws of beauty and school him to neatness, 
to personal effort, independence and skill. For the 
teacher they are a liberalizing agent, they give her a 
direct method of approach to the pupil, they make him 
a willing co-operative and develop a sympathetic bond 
between teacher and child. 

in the elementary curriculum the arts should stand 
as a center from which the child can pass outward from 
his interests to his surroundings. They should intro- 
duce the objective methods of modern science teaching 
and mate the schoolroom a laboratory where plans are 
made and experiments tried. They should develop nat- 
urally in the curriculum, not be foreed to a growth be- 
yond the power of the teacher—who must be their in- 
terpreter—to direct them intelligently. Primarily they 
must respond to the child’s need for channels of expres- 
sion and must be free, in their avoidance of emphasis 
upon technique. The sequence of exercises should be a 
natural, not a formal one, and the pupil should be given 
abundant opportunity for individual expression. Finaliy 
the arts should pass over from the school into the home. 
The best freedom of the school is imperfect as compared 
with that of the home. Keener individuality is devel- 
oped in the home, a fuller realization of independence 
and self help. The arts in the home become more 
closely identified with the inner lite of the child. Thus 
introduced they serve to link school with home and aid 
in making education in school and out, one continuous 
process. 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


Surr. C. N. 
Indianapolis. 

Manual training improves conditions in homes and 
raises the standard of home life. The boy who knows 
how to use tools is more likely to make himself usef! 
about the house as a boy, and later as a man, than the 
boy who is without such skill. This has been in the 
theory of manual training. What has been the actual 
result or fact? Boys have repaired furniture which 
otherwise would have been thrown.out as rubbish. The 
creative and constructive power of the boy has been 
turned to account in making for use hat racks, clothes 
hangers, clock shelves, picture frames, cupboards, nai! 
boxes, ironing boards, knife and fork boxes, smal! 
tables, handkerchief boxes, etc. 

Girls from the cooking school have in more than on: 
instance taken a burden off the mother's shoulders |) 
preparing meals. How many girls have made the 
selves handy in the home because they have learned | 
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ig, to darn and to patch in the sewing school? The 
mothers have in numerous cases not taught these 
nomelY household virtues because they haven’t the 
time, or they do not know how themselves. 

tessons in grammar and geography are not so irk- 
some in a school with manual training as in one without 
it, It adds interest to the other studies in the school. 
In one school in correlation with measurements in arith- 
‘he pupils made a miniature house, building it to 


etic 
scale; they reckoned the cost of the siding, plastering, 
shingling, earpeting, and painting. While studying 
United States history a model of a lock on the Erie 


canal was made, and also a model of the old log cabin 
in which Lincoln lived. The creative faculties are 
prought into action, the history and arithmetic re- 
enforced, and the life of the school made of greater ip- 


terest. 


THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN VERSUS IN- 
DIGENOUS DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
LOWKR RACES. 


(}, SraNLEY HAL, 
President Clark University, Worcester. 

Man has always been a great exterminator of animals. 
He has even destroyed his own evolutionary pedigres 
and made a gap between himself and the higher animals; 
so with lower-races Which fade away and vanish at his 
touch. Diseases, harmless to him, are fatal to them, and 
many a vigorous stirp has been utterly wiped out. About 
two-thirds of both land and the people of the world to- 
day are in various forms of subjection to higher races, 
and the process of extinction of the lower was never 
going on so fast. Heredity justifies us in saying that 
the most precious of all things in the world is the 
native, indigenous stocks of men and women full of life 
and of potency for posterity. They carry the great 
promise to Abraham that his seed should be as the stars 
in number. 

My plea is that Indians, who are men of the stone age, 
and other low races should be first of all sympathetically 
studied, as we study children; then we shall not first 
try to eradicate the tribal system, but graft something 
better on to its vigorous stock. We should rescue pot- 
tery, basket-weaving, bead work, moccasins, and all the 
rest before they become lost arts, and try first to make 
a good Indian rather than a third-class white man. 
Canada has no Indian problem because its policy from 
the first was affiliation. Cushing, Miss Fletcher, Fewkes, 
Gatchet, and many other ethnologists, know the Indian 
as he is. Why should not our bureau and schools profit 
and be guided by this wealth of wisdom? In the 132 
reservations where they are impounded like the victims 
of Weyler in concentrado camps, they cannot paint, 
hold meetings, leave, must cut their hair, cannot cele- 
brate their dances, which are holy passion plays, sacred 
worship, all their religion to them, and are always har- 
rowed by petty penalties, which consist in withholding 
rations and supplies. Some have thought our Indians 
the most religious race on earth. Everything is begun 
with prayer in some tribcs. In fine, we must take a 
larger view. 

In later ages other stocks than our own, tongues now 
unstudied, will cecupy the historic stage, appropriating 
the best we achieve, as we learn from the Semites, 

Greeks, and Romans. If so, every vigorous race is like 
childhood, worthy the maximum of reverence, care, and 
study. Some of them may later be the heirs of all we 
possess and wield the resources of the world for good 
or evil some day, according to the way we now influence 
their early plastic stages. 


SEX DIFFERENTIATION IN RELAT/ON 
7O SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


A. H. Yoprr, 
Professor of Pedagogy, University of Washington. 

The effect of sex difference is not important until 
about the time children begin their secondary education, 
At this time there is established a biological difference, 
real and imperative, which has an influence upon mental 
life, not, however, paramount. The difference in sex as 
Such is the same to-day as yesterday; it isa tangible 
factor in education in general, and in school training. 
Sex difference is due also to social custom. From the 
beginning, there has been some division of labor based 
"pon sex; such habits of labor have influenced both body 
and mind. 

The man’s greater economic value dictates the policy 
ol education, and as we progress in economic affairs, the 
man tends to leave to the woman those types of educa- 
"on, those subjects of study of lesser value; hence, we 
: pon classical and literary courses of our schools and 

‘Ses composed largely of girls, while the scientific, 
professional and technical courses are made up largely 
°! boys. The woman must have greater economic value 


in society or the above differentiation in the course of 
study must be recognized. 

During the period of secondary education there should 
be co-education with differentiation in curricula, accord- 
ing with mental and economic differences in sex. In 
many schools there is a real danger of catering to the 
feminine mental attitude, because there are more girls 
than boys; the girls are intellectually superior on ac- 
count of their greater degree of maturity, and the grow- 
ing tendency to employ many women teachers and few 
men. This condition may produce more or less mental 
perversion in the boys. On the other hand, girls suffer 
from lack of opportunity to express themselves educa- 
tionally. Prejudice, due to sex slavery, still withholds 
full freedom to the woman. From the time the average 
girl is born until her death, she is under the control of 
a stronger will. This works great harm during adoles- 
cence, when there is the supreme attempt to realize 
ideals. Through false modesty we ignore real sex 
differences and create unnatural ones. The point of at- 
tack in reform is during the period of secondary educa- 
tion. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF TRADE SCHOOLS 
SUPERINTENDENT THomMAS M. 
Springfield, Mass. 

The apprentice system is virtually a thing of the past. 
Public and private trade schools must take its place. 
The enrollment of over 30,000 students in the evening 
trade schools of the Y. M. C. A., and of 200,000 in cor- 
respondence schools giving technical courses, indicates 
the pressing demand for instruction in trades. Apart 
from private and endowed trade schools how can such 
instruction be provided for as a part of the public school 
system? 

1. In the first place, our manual training high schools 
should be converted into technical schools of high school 
grade. One of their functions should be to train fore- 
men and superintendents of shops. Various branches 
of the machinists’ trade, as also pattern-making, could 
be taught in these schools as electives in shopwork. 

2. ‘The shops of these schools should be used in the 
evening to give instruction in trades. The aim of such 
evening schools should be not only to teach trades to 
young men wishing to learn a trade, but also to broaden 
the training of men engaged at their trade who have 
never had the opportunity in the shop to learn more 
than a small portion of it. There is a wide demand 
among mechanics for such training. 

3. Manual training high schools in their day courses 
can do comparatively little to meet the demand for 
trained mechanics. Most men who learn a trade are un- 
able to carry their academic studies far enough to enter 
a high school. There is, therefore, need of a public trade 
school whose academic course is more elementary than 
that of a high school. 

4. Our present system of evening schools should pro- 
vide better for the needs of skilled workmen than it 
does. Men of the same trade should be grouped together 
and should receive instruction in mechanical drawing 
from a teacher who knows their trade and can apply 
the instruction to their daily work. Men working at the 
mechanical trades should be grouped in classes in the 
same way and should receive instruction in mechanics, 
or physics, or mathematics from a teacher who knows 
the trade and can apply his instruction to it. This is 
the organization of most of the evening trade schools of 
Germany and Austria, and, if adopted here, would enor- 
mously increase the attendance, especially in our even- 
ing drafting schools. Our evening high schools could be 
broadened to meet the needs of skilled mechanics in the 
larger cities. By eliminating incompetent teachers from 
our evening schools, these schools can be made to supple- 
ment shop work in trade education in a very effective 
way. 

5. In all our trade instruction we must not lose sight 
of the man in training the mechanic. With the rapid in- 
vention of new machinery, changes in processes of Mai- 
ufacturing, the one quality which the American work- 
man especially needs is versatility and adaptability. He 
must be taught the scientific principles underlying his 
trade and not merely the mechanical processes, so that 
he may be able to readily adjust himself to changes. 
We must guard against narrowness in rade instruction 
and against over-specialization. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL PHASES OF PHYSICS 
TEACHING. 
J. C. Pacxarp, A. M., 
Department of Science, Hizh School, Brookline. 

We are living in an age of applied science. What 
effect is this tremendous fact producing at the present 
moment upon the courses of study in our schools and 
colleges? Our institutes of technology are flourishing 
as never before. Manual training schools are springing 


up with the greatest rapidity all over the country. The 
number of students enrolled in the scientific and techni- 
cal courses of our correspondence schools is reckoned 
by the hundred thousand. But—and this is the signifi- 
cant fact—the physics of our secondary schools, to say 
nothing of the chemistry and the biology, is steadily 
giving way to such old-time subjects as Latin and al- 
gebra. 

What does it all mean? I can only hint at a partial 
reply. The miracles of science are all about us. The 
schooiboy, intensely interested, comes to our labotatories 
with a thousand eager questions about dynamos, motors, 
X-rays, telephones, electric lights, wireless telegraphy, 
submarine boats, automobiles and a host of similar 
things, pressing for an answer. What is the result? 

In too many cases he is introduced at once to the dif- 
ficult subject of exact measurement, required to make 
immediate use of such unfamiliar instruments as the 
diagonal scale, the vernier caliper, and the balance sen- 
sitive to a centigram; to report his results in terms of 
the metric system; to discuss errors, sources of error, 
percentages of error averages and probabilities; to de- 
duce laws, many of which he knew before, from data 
that cannot be made to prove anything, and to apply 
these laws to a set of problems that have no apparent 
relation to his immediate scientific environment, or to 
the question that he is so anxious to have answered. 
What wonder that the boy so often becomes discouraged 
and that physics ceases to be attractive. 

We must teach principles, but we must keep these 
principles in close touch with their applications. Illus- 
trated lectures upon the applied science to be found in 
our sthools, our streets, our houses and our factories, 
with just as much of the human element as can possibly 
be introduced, together with extracts from periodicals 
containing bits of the latest scientific news, should be a 
vital part of every course for beginners in physics. The 
method of research is not the method for the immature 
mind. 

Skill in manipulation of apparatus with a develop- 
ment of the “habit of mind” belonging to the “scientific 
method’ may be the primary objects of instruction in 
our own mind, but they are side issues when viewed 
from the standpoint of the average boy. We must be 
content to attain these higher ends gradually as a final, 
not immediate result. We must remember, moreover, 
that interest is our greatest lever. 

With these ideas in view we have introduced into our 
own school a course of applied physics, in which the 
laboratory waits upon the lecture and the discussion, in- 
tended for the average boy and girl who does not expect 
to go to cojlege. Pupils preparing for Harvard pursue 
a distinct course by themselves. The arrangement has 
worked well. We should be glad if each pupil could be 
given an opportunity to take both courses, but this is 
impossible in the present crowded state of our curricu- 
lum. Details follow. 

—_o-——- 


THE COLLEGE REQUIREMENT IN CHEM. 
ISTRY FROM THE HIGH SCHOOL 
STANDPOINT. 


Lyman G. Smiru, 
President of the New England Association of Chemistry Teach- 
ers. Junior Master in the Roxbury High school, Boston. 


Chemistry has become a very important study in high 
schools because laboratory work is both agreeable and 
profitable, and above all teaches pupils to think. The 
subject should be learned mainly in the laboratory, and 
a careful record of all experiments should be made as a 
part of the pupil’s laboratory work. Encourage him to 
make every possible effort on his own part, and lead 
him, but never push him. Keen power cf observation, 
ability to judge wisely, and habits cf scientific honesty 
are the main points to be emphasized. The teacher can 
best accomplish these ends by keeping as much as pos- 
sible at the pupil’s elbow, and making necessary sug- 
gestions. Text-books are not essential. Pupils need 
more hours for laboratory work and less home study of 
chemistry. Quantitative experiments and the principles 
of chemical theory, including some work in the simpler 
problems of physical chemistry, are more profitable for 
the beginner than is qualitative analysis. Teach the 
pupil to respect the balance. Use industrial and sani- 
tary science only so far as it illustrates chemistry. 
Give additional instruction in these subjects, for they 
are valuable. 

Inductive teaching must not be confounded with re- 
search, where all the aids of teaching are lacking. Ex- 
plering new fields is an entirely different matter. All 
education must be specific, and the chemistry course 
must be well defined and carried out with perseverance. 
Train boys for the responsibilities of democracy, where 
intelligence, discriminating judgment, deliberate action, 
and sturdy integrity mean everything. 


[ Continued on page 86,! 
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The Real Purpose of Teaching Music in the Public Schools. 


President Eliot won all hearts. 

No one shirked. 

St. Louis or Seattle? 

Boston gained most. 

It will be Seattle in 1904 or 1905. 

And Irwin Shepard leads all the rest. 
Seven thousand advance membership! 
Thirty-five thousand enrollment and more! ! 
No hotel raised its prices. A new experience. 


b 


What a “Volume of Proceedings” it will make. 
The Revere ocean bathing was a luxury indeed. 
It was a privilege for every one to bear his part. 
The weather man overdid his welcome at the last. 
No one said, thought, or felt, “I’m glad it is 

over.”’ 

Chicago was second only to New York in attend- 
ance. 

It was more blessed to give than to receive hos- 
pitality. 

That east wind of ours refused to heed the uni- 
versal call. 

We shall remember the week as the best in our 
experience. 

John MacDonald enjoyed our literary associa‘ions, 
landmarks, and shrines. 

Every harbor excursion was patronized to the 
limit of the boat’s capacity. 

President Cook will give women teachers abundant 
opportunity on the programs. 

Every growler stayed at home, except, of course, 
the man who was born growling. 

The street railway service was simply ideal from 
the standpoint of safety and comfort. 

Oh, that William E. Sheldon could have lived to 
see such a meeting as this in Boston. 


The Mayor’s banquet on Tuesday was a complete 
success, every way worthy of the city. 

Mr. Herbert H. Barnes, proprietor of the Bruns- 
wick, deserves special commendation. 

The A. I. I. banquet at the Vendome on Monday 
has never been equaled as an N. E. A. feast. 

The Public Garden display was brilliant, thanks 
to our ever-watchful Superintendent Doogue. 

The Boston papers received universal praise, espe- 
cially those that devoted pages to the meeting daily. 

Dr. Butler will never forget Boston. He says he 
had the hottest time of his life in the old town that 
day. 

Superintendent Cooley of Chicago was tardy, but 
he was none the less appreciative of Boston’s hos- 
pitality. 

Hereafter it will be casy for any city to get 100 
per cent. advance enrollment. No city will be out- 
done by Boston. 

Boston will be outdone when the meeting is in 
New York with William H. Maxwell as president. 
Welcome that combination! 

To E. H. Chandler and the Twentieth Century 
Club we owe much in connection with the excursion 
committee’s notable service. 

The serious illness of Dr. Frank A. Hill, secretary 
of the Massachusetts board of education, was the 
only cause of serious regret. 

John Tetlow and W. C. Crawford come in for a 
large share of praise on the Advance Membership 
campaign that landed 7,000. 

The Lowell house, “Elmwood,” Cambridge, was 
never before open to the public. No one could have 
opened those doors but President Eliot. 

The Boston daily papers — Herald, Globe, Tran- 
script, and Post, at least — contributed $250 each, I 
think, to the funds of the local committee. 

The American Institute of Instruction, with its 
headquarters, with its six state days for receptions, 
and with its banquet, won distinguished honors. 

The Chicago Federation is exceedingly happy 
over the choice of John W. Cook, under whom Miss 
Haley graduated, and for whom he has high regard. 

Ek. Oram Lyte has enjoyed the distinction of hav- 
ing presided over the largest meeting prior to 1903, 
but he none the less enjoys the phrase, “second only 
to Boston.” 

The appreciative spirit of the guests was an im- 
portant factor. They were looking for the best 
things and thought they had them, and took occasion 
to say so. 

Margaret A. Haley is the first American woman 
who has seen two such men as President Eliot and 
President Butler at her feet suing for peace at the 
same time. 

After all, Harvard carried off first honors. Open 
house meant much out there, and the daily receptions 
at Phillips Brooks House and at Harvard-Union were 
grand affairs. 

Dr. Eugene Bouton of Pittsfield, Mass., deserves 
more credit than he receives as a brilliant support 
to Miss Haley in the game of Thursday. He did a 
noble service. 

“The frown that won’t come off’ lightened its 
ashy pallor for a day, but returned to its old-time 
insane pessimism before tne week closed, and was 
the one voice of weeping and wailing. 

The affection for Albert G. Lane resulting from 
the length and quality of his service to the N. E. A. 
places him in a class by himself. He succeeds to the 
reverence which N. A. Calkins enjoyed so long. 


Edwin P. Seaver, Boston’s superintendent, proved 
to be an efficient leader in ways not heretofore dem- 
onstrated. A Harvard graduate and former profes- 
sor, he knew how to rally the Harvard enthusiasm. 


Governor John L. Bates was the only man heard 
by every one of the 12,000 persons in Mechanics Hall 
at the opening meeting. His voice and manner, 
reinforcing his thought, won universal commendation. 


Concord and Lexington were visited by practical], 
every one of the 35,000. It was an invasion sever.) 
hundred times greater than that of 1775, and thei. 
reception was warmer than on that fateful April day. 


Charles H. Keyes carried off a good share of (|, 
honors, for he was chairman of the advance mo), 
bership committee, and also president of the Am-r.- 
can Institute of Instruction, each a star actor in jj. 
field. 

Thursday noon Dr. Butler met Miss Haley strenu- 
ously. Friday evening he embodied in the resolu 
tions everything she is fighting for, and everybod, 
smiled. Ile knows a good thing when he experi 
ences it. 

Mr. James J. Storrow raised the funds for the use 
of the local committee, and he did it so easily that 1 
one was urged to give. He gave $500 personally, 
which set a good pace. The exact amount raise:| 
was $25,055. 


George W. Coleman, of the local executive com- 
mittee, has a clear head, an organizing skill, an uy 
ruflled temper, and unswerving devotion. He hs 
placed the teachers under a debt of gratitude no: 


soon to be forgotten. 


Irwin Shepard’s highest expectation did not antic- 
ipate 35,000, but his plans stood the test. He ha: 
seen many years of service, but nothing to compar. 
with this. Many glorious days, but none shine wit): 
those of July 6-10, 1903. 


Salem was visited by thousands, and the arrange- 
ments for the comfort and information of the teacli- 
ers were complete in every particular. Teachers, 
school officials, and the public generally were devoted 
to the visitors whenever opportunity offered. 


The next time any machinist tries to incorporate 
power and privilege into law in the N. E. A. he wil! 
look about him to see if Miss Haley is in the audi- 
ence. Dr. Butler is the last man who will meet Mi-s 
Haley in the open field where votes can decide the 
issue, 

The New England Woman’s Press Club, Mrs 
Nella Daggett, chairman, had the most. brilliant 
series of afternoon receptions of the week, always 
excepting those of the convention clubhouse. They 
had the parlors and reception dining-room of tlic 
Vendome daily. 


The excursion committee was the most popular 
of all the local organizations, and it was busv frou 
7 a. m., until “the lights were out” at night. It was 
organized for business with experts on deck. 
George H. Martin, chairman, chose his lieutenant; 
with a master hand. 

Maurice P. White had by far the best organiza- 
tion for meeting and caring for teachers that has 
been provided by any city for the N. E. A., or by 
Boston for any other association that has ever mot 
here. The surprise and delight at the perfeciion o! 
his plans was universal. 


Dr. William T. Uarris, the United States commi-- 
sioner of education, was ardently appreciative of thc 
hospitality of the city, and of the size of the mect- 
ing. It was he who said at Minneapolis a year ago: 
“The Boston meeting will mark an epoch in the hi - 
tory of the Association.” 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall carried off a large share 0! 
the platform honors. It looks much as though hi- 
addresses were more attractive and influential thu 
any others. At least, one heard more of them in tlic 
corridors of the hotel, and saw more about them i" 
editorial paragraphs of the press. 


Mr. Donovan, secretary of the local executive 
committee, deserves special praise. His name °- 
where appears on the lists of worthies, but he wa> 
bringing things to pass every hour of every day. 
week in and week out, for months. This aboundins 
energy and executive ability place many of us in |i! 
special debt. 


The American Book Company’s rest rooms at (!! 
Brunswick were popular in the extreme. They we’ 
near the New York and Illinois and Teachers’ l'e'- 
eration headquarters. They were on the first floo' 
of the hotel with windows opening to the north and 
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-outh with every puff of breeze that stirred. It was 
ie coolest spot about Copley square, 

(irafton D. Cushing, Wallace C. Boyden, and A. 
\|. Kelley were the trio that placed 23,000 persons 
in various boarding places in city and suburbs, in 
private families and hotels: It is inconceivable that 
organization should be so complete, and its admin- 


_jstration ‘so efficient, as to take care of this vast 


ihrong without congestion, without friction. 


Dr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent of New 
York, is a noble leader of the greatest body of 
icachers in the New World. He is professional and 
progressive, business-like and courageous. Tis in- 
terest in the Boston meeting was great from the first 
vnouncement, His leadership brought them here 
hy the thousands, and his presence was an inspira- 
Lion. 


‘he New England railroads led off in arrangements 
such as have never been excelled in any particular, 
nor equaled in many respects. For several years 
there have been spoken and published slurs upon 
these special railroads as vicious and malicious as 
they were unwarranted ; now there are praises, and 
only praises, for them everywhere. Pass the word 
along until the wrong has been righted. 


If one man is to be singled out of the one hundred 
noble workers on all the committees for special ap- 
preciation, it will be Lincoln Owen of the local 
executive committee, principal of the Rice school. 
Ile was as wise an adviser as any of the five mem- 
hers of the local executive committee, and he was 
always doing definite work that advanced the cause. 
Ile never lost his patience. He has exhibited a re- 
markable combination of power, poise, and alertness. 
lor seven months he was the master of the situation. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


Nr. Charles W. Eliot is primarily responsib!e fcr 
the completeness of the reception which Boston 
yave her 30,000. visitors. There is no other man 
around whom there could have been such a rally, 
and what other community thas a citizen whose presi- 
dency would have called forth such finane!al and 
social response as this? Harvard is idolized for its 
nearly three centuries of prosperity and service, and 
in its president, with a third of a century of honor 
upon him, is embodied the grandeur of the institu- 
tion. Much of the wealth, social, and official leader- 
ship of Massachusetts is in the hands of Harvard’s 
sons, who craved the opportunity to express their 
appreciation of the association that had made him 
its president. To Dr. Eliot is also due tthe unprece- 
dented suecess of the program. The total attend- 
ance at the general sessions and departments was 
easily three times as large as it has ever been be- 
lore. Forty-two men have been chosen to the presi- 
dency, and it is no reflection upon anyone of them 
to say that for a generation to come Dr. Eliot will 
undoubtedly be spoken of as the most notable pre- 
siding officer in the history of the N. E. A. 


PRESIDENT COOK. 


Dr. John W. Cook of De Kalb, IIl., was the unani- 
mous choice of the management and of the nominat- 
ing committee, and not one faint word of hesitancy 
was heard from any quarter. He is one of the long- 
time workers, one of the best known men, capable as 
an administrator and presiding officer. Indeed, 
there was no one else seriously thought of in con- 
nection with the presidency for 1904. He is a man 
of the people, hearty, yet well poised. Ile takes ad- 
vice gracefully and then has his own way finally. 


D. C. HEATH & Co. 


Messrs. D. C. Heath and Charles H. Ames were 
‘he most distinguished home entertamers. Mr. 
lleath’s beautiful grounds at Newtonville were prac- 
tically open to his friends all the week, while the 
ifternoon lawn parties were a fairy-like experience 
‘o which the teachers were invited. Mr. Ames, in 
his charming West Newton home, entertained for 
the week several friends, chief among whom was Dr. 
William T. Harris, and the daily dinner party, to 
which others were also invited, will be a choice 
nemory with many guests. 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

Never before the Boston meeting has any pub- 
lishing house done so much for the teachers in at- 
tendance upon a session of the N. E. A. as was done 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Their “Land- 
marks of Boston,” by Lindsay Swift, has the rhythm 
of the masters, and at the same time is the first and 
only publication by means of which one can go 
through any important Boston street, and know of 
every prominent person who has been associated with 
any house thereon. Now that the “Old Corner Book- 
store” is no more, their rooms at 4 Park street have 
the most varied literary attractions of any place in 
the city, and no pains was spared to make the hum- 
blest teacher at ease in ithe home of “The Atlantic- 
Monthly,” and among the memories of Longfellow, 
Ifolmes, Whittier, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
and Lowell. The Riverside Press in Cambridge is 
the only classical printing house in the country, and 
this was open at all hours with expert guides to es- 
cort all visitors among the presses from which have 
come practically every American classic. 


MR. FITZPATRICK’S ELECTION. 

The choice of rank A. Fitapatrick as president 
of the National Council was one of the especially 
significant events of the week. Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
been one of the most influential members of the 
council, as well as of the N. KE. A. Had he not left 
the superintendency to become the New England 
representative of the American Book Company ten 
years ago, he would have been president of the N. E. 
A. before this. In these years his interest in the 
Association or the council has not abated, nor has 
there been the slightest evidence that he has used his 
influence for commercial gain. Why, then, shou!d 
he not have been given the honor to which he was 
entitled? He will make the best program in the his- 
tory of the council, and will do more than any one 
else could do to give the council the prominence 
which was hoped for in its inception, but which has 
never heen realized. This choice probably means 
more to the depariment than any other single event 
since its organization, and the American Book Com- 
pany will not be perceptibly richer, nor will any 
other house be commercially injured. Many pub- 
lishers are educators, and they should be so regarded. 


MESSRS. GINN & COMPANY. 


Ordinarily it is injudicjous and indelicate to single 
out one publisher for special approval, but in this 
case the facts speak for themselves. Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. got out at their own expense the beautiful 
guide book prepared by Edwin M. Bacon and gave 
every visitor a copy, in all 35,000 of this cloth- 
bound, admirably illustrated book. Mr. Giun per- 
sonally contributed $500 to the fund of the local 
committee. For six days they served “college ice” 
to an average of more than 1,000 callers. For six 
days they provided innumerable carriages for taking 
every teacher who called out over the Harvard 
bridge to their Athenaeum press—one of the best 
printing establishments in the country—and_ pro- 
vided 2 sumptuous luncheon to every visitor to the 
factory. The expense of all this is so great as to 
make an estimate out of question. It is probable 
that this one house has in one week paid out more 
money for the pleasure of the rank and file of 
teachers than has been paid out for them by all the 
publishing houses combined in forty-six years. Some 
one anonymously wrote the Journal of Education 
calling this “commercialism.” If so, it is to be 
hoped that every publishing house will take its turn 
at paying out thousands of dollars for the pleasure 
and profit of the rank and file of the profession. 
Commercialism usually deals with officials and 
leaders. It is to be hoped that Messrs. Ginn & 
Company have set a pace that will be followed by 
every other house in proportion to its ability. 


THE MACHINE. 


The N. FE. A. machine met the real thing again, 
and for the sixth time in eight years has furnished 


abundant amusement for the active members. No 
machine could be at the same time so efficient and 
so harmless as that of'the N. E. A.. It is able, de- 
voted, and unselfish. It has managed the affairs of 
the Association well, but its chief attraction is the 
amusement it has furnished the organization. Be- 
ginning in the winter of 1895 when it claimed to 
have copyrighted the ‘‘Report of Fifteen,” and in the 
following July when it did copyright the program of 
the Denver meeting, it has seldom failed to furnish 
rare and inexpensive amusement. The third oppor- 
tunity for a frolic was when it illegally elected a 
chairman of the board of trustees of the permanent 
fund; the fourth was at Milwaukee, when its power 
was curbed by the rule providing for a nominating 
committee chosen from each state; the fifth was at 
Detroit, when the scheme for opposing a National 
University was artistically shelved; and the sixth 
was in Boston, when Miss Haley gracefully and 
graciously first defeated their pet scheme, and then 
made the conditions which they disliked vastly more 
dislikeable. Six times in eight years the machine 
has furnished the jolliest kind of entertainment 
that has ever been-provided gratuitously, and every- 
body loves the machine more and more each time it 
supplies the occasion for newspaper notoriety, for a 
long, broad smile, and for renewed evidence of its 
harmlessness. The only anxiety is that these op- 
portunities will no longer be furnished the public, 
as it is hinted that the eight years’ record of unfail- 
ing defeat when a vote has been taken is unsatisfac- 
tory, and hereafter activity will be confined to ocea- 
sions in which women cannot speak, and neither 
men nor women can vote. If such should prove to 
be the case it would be a solemn day for the 
N. E. A. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


For the third time within as many weeks, there has 
been an outbreak of race animosity in a northern state, 
of the kind which has long been familiar in the South. 
This time, Evansville, Indiana, was the scene of the dis- 
turbance. A negro desperado shot a policeman, and a 
mob of whites gather2d for the purpose of lynching him, 
and, disappointed by the removal of the prisoner to 
Vincennes, engaged in a general demonstration aga‘nst 
negroes. The negroes organized for self-defence, and 
mobs of whites and blacks paraded the streets. Militia 
were called out to re-enforce the police, and a mob of 
whites, which tried to lynch a negro, was forcibly dis- 
persed, nine of the rioters and spectators being killed by 
the soldiers, while several of the latter were wounded 


by the shots fired by the mob. 
* * * 


That such a scene as this could be witnessed in a 
large and well-policed northern city would have seemed 
impossible a few years ago. It is no unusual thing for 
a policeman to be shot in the performance of his duties. 
Deplerable as such a crime is, no one would ever think 
of it as a pretext for mob violence if the desperado were 
a white man. That it should be made the occasion for 
such murderous rioting as this at Evansville simply 
shows that it was race hatred, and no desire for the 
vindication of outraged justice which led the mob to 
try to substitute lynch law for the orderly processes of 
the courts. It is only such stern measures as were taken 
at Evansville that will check the present alarming 
tendency toward mob violence, where negroes are con- 


cerned. 


Several of the persons charged in Alabama with 
“peonage” in procuring the virtual enslavement of 
friendless negroes under trumped-up charges or bogus 
contracts have been convicted and sentenced. Now 
strong political pressure is being brought to bear to 
prevent further prosecutions on the ground that they 
are hurting the state. But it is not the punishment of 
these crimes, but their perpetration which hurts the 
state. The cases thus far brought to trial are limited 
to two counties. Similar practices are reported to pre- 
vail in twenty counties. It would be a disgrace to civil- 
ization if the heartless men who have been trafficking in 
human liberty in Alabama were to be allowed to escape 
punishment and continue their cruelties. Luckily, the 


prosecutions are in the Federal court. 
* * 


The past week has been brilliant with international 
festivities in England. President Loubet, the first 
French president who has ever been a guest of honor at 
the British court, has been handsomely entertained at 
Buckingham palace. This visit is a return of the visit 


[Continued on page 89.) 
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A CUURSE IN PHYSICS FOR TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


F. WARNER, 
Principal of the Mechanic Arts High School, Springtield. 

It is self-evident that in high schools where mechanical 
work is required of all pupils there is for both boys and 
girls, but especially for boys, immediate and constant ap- 
plication of the fundamental principles of physics. 

It follows from these relations that the teaching of 
physics must be more thorough and practical than is 
commonly the case in high schools, and it must be 
brought into closer correlation with the work of other 
departments, especially with drawing, shop work, and 
mathematics. This will require, first, that much more ~ 
time be given to the teaching of physics than is com- 
monly given to it in high schools; second, that the study 
of physics should be begun the first year and not delayed 
until the third year, when more than half of the rich 
opportunities for illustration and application aftorded by 
the mechanical departments of the school have been left 
behind; and, third, that the course of study and the 
methods employed should vary from those which are 
obtained in other high schools. In the technical high 
school, several text-books, instead of one, and a refer- 
ence library are indispensable, and the student should 
be taught the use of scientific apparatus of a kind ac- 
tually found in the various arts and industries. 

A peculiarity of technical high schools is found in the 
fact that they are usually for boys only, and even when 
open to both sexes the proportion of boys is larger than 
in other high schools. This means much in determining 
the extent and character of the course in physics, which 
is pre-eminently a study for boys. 

In technical high schools there should be a four years’ 
course in physics. It should be a required study for the 
first two years, and elective for the las. two. During 
the first two years the entire subject should be covered 
in as thorough a manner as possible. The last two 
should be devoted to quantitative measurements and 
special applications in applied science. 


DEFECTIVES 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


EDUCABLE AND THE 


Joun T. PRINCE, 
Boston. 

These children only who do not need institutional 
treatment should be trained at home in separate groups. 
For the cities and large towns that will not be a difficult 
matter, as has been shown by experience. For country 
districts provision may be made for carrying children to 
a central school, or for establishing small home schools 
in convenient localities. These schools may be under 
the charge and superintendence of the local public 
school authorities. In states like Massachusetts, where 
district provision prevails, the schools may be under the 
direction of the superintendent and district committee, 
the expense of the schools being borne by the towns from 
which the pupils come. In courtry districts whose unit 
of government is the county, the schools may be or- 
ganized and controlled by the county board and county 
superintendent; and the expense of carrying them on 
will be borne by the county. 

It is, therefore, right and feasible for all educable 
children to be included in the scope of the public school 
system and to share in its benefits and obligations. It 
is also right and feasible for the state to place all edu- 
cable children of a certain age under the statutory re- 
quirement of compulsory school attendance to the end 
of giving all its citizens the benefits of intelligence and 
self-support and of guarding itself and society against 
the dangers of ignorance and crime. 

ART INSTRUCTION AS RELATED TO MAN. 
UAL WOLK., 
Proressor ALtrrep VANCE CHURCHILL, 


Director of the Department of Fine Arts for Normal Training 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Approaching a similar result from different directions, 
art and manual training are in some points identical. 
Art includes all expression. The hand has served mans 
needs, it has provided the natural language for form and 
color ideas, and it has served for the expression of man’s 
highest thoughts. What is true for the race ig true for 
the child, who needs manual expression for preciseiy the 
same reasons as the race. 

A further bond of union between the two subjects is 
the teaching of psychology. Words express general con- 
ceptions as manual expression cannot. Drawing, paint- 
ing, and construction give reality and detail ag words 
cannot. It is through actual experience that the child 


learns to know the world. Art and manual training give 
play to the instinctive tendencies, motor activity, imita- 
tion, ete. 

The following difficulties present themselves. The art 
teacher’s view of art has been narrow, as if art were a 
synonym for pictures. On the other hand, the manual 
trainer has not been prepared to teach beauty of form 
and color. The situation is complicated by the fact that 
these subjects have not been formulated. In this respect 
they are under a unique disadvantage, for even the ap- 
parently intangible subject of music has its recognized 
science. 

There is widespread error, besides, in regard to the 
nature of art. Some men of ability maintain that art is 
a matter of conscientious work. Such work may be 
morally beautiful, but an “honest” chair might be bad 
in color, bad in proportion.. Others err in believing that 
as beauty is a purely subjective matter of feeling, it can- 
not be reduced to principles. 

Before we can co-operate intelligently the art teacher 
must, for his part, understand function and structure, 
and the elements of technique of the handwork probl:ms. 
There is crying need for competent exposition of this 
subject. Its literature is very deficient. The manual 
trainer must, on the other hand, understand that there 
are certain definite qualities which invariably appear ia 
anything which has formal beauty or beauty of color. 
These qualities rest on a basis of principles which musi 
be consciously mastered before they can be taught. 
Until the manual trainer understands this, his work will 
affect the man who knows like an ungrammatical sen- 
tence. 


THE REAL PURPOSE OF TEACHING MU- 
SIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SamMueEL W. 
Brookline, Mass. 

It is very evident, indeed, almost an axiom, that the 
actual value of any movement, religious. educational, or 
philanthropic, depends, largely, upon its real intent or 
purpose. So with the movement known as public 
school music, its value depends upon its purpose, hence 
my theme, the real purpose of teaching music in the 
public schools. 

But before we proceed further in this directjon let us 
examine, very briefly, the purpose of the public school 
itself. This grand institution is, most fittingly, the off- 
spring of the democratic idea,—the equality of mankind. 

The province of the public school, then, is to give all 
the boys and all the girls an equal opportunity to de- 
velop what is in them. Therefore, we must consider the 
whole question of public education from the standpoint 
of what it can do for the many, and not what it does 
for the few. Coming back now to mus‘c in the public 
schools, let us inquire what it does for the many, con- 
sidering them individually. 

If tc sing music at first sight or to make music inter- 
preters is the real purpose of public school music, then 
it has been a miserable failure, and it has net been a 
miserable failure even if it has not, up to the present 
time, heen a commanding success. 

What, then, is the purpoge of teaching music in the 
publie schvols? I answer, the creation of a musical at- 
mosphere in America, the establishment of a musical 
environment in every home; the development of a 
natioral type of music; the realization in this democratic 
nation of all the musical opportunities of the aristocratic 
nations of the old world, including the governmentaily 
endowed opera and orchestra. In short, the real purpos2 
of teaching music in the public schools is to lay the 
foundation for all that we can hope or wish to realize, 
musically, in the United States of America. 


MUSIC AS A SUBJECT TO BE COUNTED 
FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 


Evcene D. Russet, 
Principal of Classical High School, Lynn, Mags. 


Plato in his Republic, and later in the laws, argues 
that education should begin with grammar and letters, 
that afterwards the use of the lyre and grave and 
simple melodies should be taught, and finally that educa- 
tion should conclude with the rudiments of sc‘ence. 
Here certainly is warrant for our subject. Harvard Col- 
lege has added harmony and counterpoint to its op- 
tional requirements, counting two points each towards 
the twenty-six required for admission. This is the 
twentieth century recognition of a vital factor in Greek 
civilization. 

That music as a culture study in the schools may be- 
come a probability, the requirements must be available 
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and attract pupils in numbers. Now, these requirements 
are identical with the same subjects in the college 
course, where they »ccupy two years of over three hours 
per week. The secondary schools will require double 
this time. This means an additional instructor. Hence, 
we may look for opposition from the taxpayer. Again, 
these additional classes will increase the difficulties of 
program-making. Hence, we may count on the in- 
difference of head masters. Finally, to pursue these sub- 
jects presupposes lessons and practice in piano or 
organ out of school. Pupils are now forced to give up 
this outside work while fitting for college, and the sub- 
stitute requirement does not economize time. Hence, 
few will be attracted to the new option. Other objec- 
tions can be overcome, but this is fatal, as without a 
demand for the courses they will not be given a place 
in school programs. 

Must we then play the roll of Tantalus? Not if Har- 

vard will give recognition to the music than can easily 
be offered, in place of counterpoint, and retain harmony 
as the advanced subject to this elementary. 
_ The study of the piano, as the most w:dely d'stributed 
instrument, as the foundation of all musical culture, and 
as the best taught instrument, may well be made the 
subject of an elementary requirement for admission to 
college. Two-thirds of the boys and girls who fit for 
college are taking piano lessons when they enter the 
high schcol; they are soon forced to drop either music 
or their college preparation. To compel this immature 
choice between music on the one hand, and letters and 
science on the other, is wrong. It should be possible to 
carry the three along side by side until the professional 
Stage of education is reached. Now, piano study properly 
supervised and certified can, although pursued out of 
school, be accepted as the equivalent of one school elec- 
tive. If, then, it can be shown that the mastery of the 
piano is the equivalent cf one of the present elementary 
requirements, and further that it can be made the basis 
of an adequate examination, then witnout increasing 
the burden of the school or of the taxpayer, our diffi- 
culty is solved. ‘ 

Playing at sight is the counterpart of translation; ex- 
pression depending upon phrasing and shading of ex- 
egesis; elaborating a theme or motif, of original com- 
position. Music has its literature and history, and, 
moreover, stands for great technical power. Where five 
languages, all imperfectly learned, are accepted for ad- 
mission, music can be accepted in place of the fifth. 


Examinations can be set on the theoretical, biographi- 
cal, and historical sides of music, while ten minutes at 
the piano for each candidate will suffice to show his 
power to read at sight, and also to interpret set com- 
positions requiring careful study. 


, Here, then, is a solution of the problem, if Harvard 
College will take the lead and the other colleges follow. 


Instead of the few, already bound for college, who will 
be benefited by the present requirement, hundreds, many 
of whom are now deprived of a college education, wil! 
be benefited, and by no means the least consideration, 


the colleges themselves will be benefited, 
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DICTIONARY THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 


Based upon the Standard Work of JAMES and MOLE 


REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED 
By LOUIS TOLHAUSEN AND GEORGE PAYN 


Former Consul General of France, Officier de la Légion d’ Honneur Assisted by E. Heymann, Offcier d’ Academie 
iS Price, $1.50 
Ts is a new edition of the standard James and Molé French and English Dictionary, rewritten and enlarged by Louis Tolhausen 
« and George Payn. The former edition, consisting of French-English and English-French sections, has been greatly modified and 
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is now in entire accord with the more recent developments of the languages themselves, and thoroughly adapted to the requirements 


of modern conditions. iq 
A careful selection has been made of a large number of new words which have come into the literary and scientific usage of A : 
the modern languages. Idiomatic phrases common to both French and English have been jnserted. These changes have necessitated . \ 
the addition of three hundred pages. 7 
Not only have the editors aimed to produce an accurate, authoritative, and complete work of reference, but they have kept con- y 
stantly in mind the necessity of so systematizing the mass of information at their disposal as to render it easily available. 
Tables of pronunciation, keywords at the foot of the pages, careful consideration of accent, and the designation of obsolescent 
words, render the dictionary one of the most complete of its kind. In its typographical features and mechanic.l . onstruction generally | 
the greatest care has been taken. ’ ! 


Complete in Four Volumes Profusely Lllustrated 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History in Harvard University 
ment of the country after the Revolutionary War and during the early ' 
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No. I. Colonial Children. Price, 40 cents. evo. 
This, the first volume of the series, is made up of extracts from origi- part of the last century with descriptions of the War of 1812. ‘1 
nal material and illustrates many entertaining facts and interesting epi- 
sodes of colonial history. The extracts have been rewritten in ‘modern No. IV. Romance of the Civil War. Price, 60 cents. 
form, but the racy and humorous flavor of the old writers is preserved. This fourth volume is intended to give children a suitable and enter 
f taining picture of the brighter side of war, and at the same time to make ; 
No. Il. Camps and Firesides ;4 Revolution. Price, 50 cents. clear to them the loss, sacrifice and suffering which war always entails. 
In the second volume Professor Hart continues the same plan and ar- The book presents a picture of the conditions and experiences of the a 
rangement as in the first, but has designed the book for more advanced pupils. Civil War period, beginning with interesting contemporary accounts of | 
slave life and th derground railroad, including the refugee freedmen : 
In this book fewer changes have been made in grammar and spelling By extracts from books and letters, it gives accounts of army life, _ 
than in either of the former volumes, as it deals with later periods. It of women of the war, and work of the hospitals and sanitary commission. i 
gives accounts of the life and customs of the people and of the develop- It also contains good poems and songs. i 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY &g 


An Elementary Treatise with Some | By JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph.D., LL.D., _ 
Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University. if 


Practical Applications 
PRICE, $1.00 


This new volume is the latest addition to the TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

The treatment of mental phenomena, under tie three heads of Sensitiveness, Docility, and 
Initiative, is especially characteristic of the plan of the book. It is an exposition of some of the 
main facts and principles of psychology, intended to meet the needs of studious teachers. It is not 
a book upon the Philosophy of Mind, nor does it deal with any philosophical problems. 

The other volumes of THE TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY now published are’: — 
Smith’s «Teaching of Elementary Mathematics ”’ 


Chubb’s “ Teaching of English ’’ 


Shaw’s «School Hygiene” 
Redway’s ‘‘New Basis of Geography ”’ 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL METHOD Special Method in the Reading of Complete English i) 


Classics in the Common Schools 
By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph. D. By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph. D. . 
Pri Price, 75 cents, net; postage, 9 cents 
In thi ° OEE, f This is a comprehensive discussion of the value of the best literature 
n this book is contained a full discussion of the prominent ideas o in schools, the choice of stories, poems, and longer masterpieces to meet : 
modern edacation, such as the moral aim, the relative value of studies, the needs of different ages in school and a full treatment of the methods im 


apperception, interest, correlation, and inductive methods. of teaching them in classes. A large and choice list of books arranged by 
grades forms the last chapter. | ee 


THE METHOD OF RECITATION ' IN PREPARATION 
By C. A. MCMURRY, Ph. D, and F. M. McCMURRY, Ph. D. Special Method in Primary Reading and Oral Work 


(New Edition, Revised and Enlarged ) 


work, and should be directly helpful to teachers. 


Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents withiStories ‘ 

This gives a full treatment of the essential steps of recitation method, By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph.D. — _ 
with two chapters of complete illustrations from different studies. This The relation of the oral story work to the early exercises in primary rae 
book is designed as a practical application of principles to daily recitation reading is explained in full. A discussion of oral methods in primary (Races 
grades is given and a detailed chapter on primary exercises in reading. : 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonie that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horstford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of a5 cents, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be avai'a le, 
these contributions should be short and conipre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Super- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 


October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York S‘ate 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 


November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MALE. 


AUGUSTA. The regular annual exam- 
ination of candidates for state certificates 
will occur Friday, August 28,. 1903. Per- 
sons desiring further information regard- 
ing this examination should send for cir- 
culars to Superintendent W. W. Stetson, 
Augusta, Me. 

FOXCROFT. Lyman K. Lee, for the 
past five years principal of Foxcroft acad- 
emy, this year retires from teaching, and 
Fred N. Ward of Addison, Bowdoin, 1900, 
has been elected to fil the vacancy. 


VERMONT. 


SWANTON. H. H. Kibbee, for the past 
three years principal of the high school 
at Northfield, has been elected to the 
principalship of the high school at Swan- 
ton. 

VERGENNES. B.C. Rodgers has r2- 
signed the principalship of Burr and Ben- 
ton Seminary, Manchester, N. H., to ac- 
cept the principalship of the high school 
at Vergennes. 

CASTLETON. Raymond McFarland, 
M. A., who has been teaching in the 
normal school at Castleton for the past 
year, has resigned his position to accep! 
the principalship of a high school in Con- 
necticut. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

MALDEN. Henry D. Hervey, who has 
just been electei superintendent cf schoo's 
in Malden at a salary of $2,600 per annum, 
has been superintendent of schools at 
Pawtucket, R. L, for the past five years, 
and is one of the best known school 
superintendents in New England. He 
was educated in the A. B. Denison Uni- 
versity, Denison, O., graduated in 1889, 
and received the degree of A. M. in 1896. 
Since that time he has taken special 
courses in Latin, Greek, history, and ped- 
agogy. His teaching experience has been 
instructor of Latin and Greek in prepar- 
atory schoo!) and supervising principal of 
elementary schools, Lakewood, N, J., 1896- 
1598, and superintendent of schools at 
Pawtucket since 1898. He is a member 
of the National Educational Association, 


New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Rhode Island Institution 
of Instruction and the Barnard Club. He 
years of age and is mar- 
ried. 


EVERETT. An exhibition ef the work 
in drawing, sewing, and manual train nz 
done by pupils of the public schools of 
overett was held at the hall of the Hcrac> 
Mann school of that city, A large num- 
ber of teachers, parents, and friends of 
education examined the work, and much 
interest was shown, espee’ally over the 
work done by the boys in manual train- 
ing department. 

The Everett schools nave always ranke 1 
high. Sewing was introduced many yea’s 
ago under Miss Annie M. Schwindt, who 
had studied the best systems of sewing 
in the schools of Germany. A _ gcaded 
course was laid out, each year doing its 
own special work. Under such a system- 
atic training the children have develope 
much skill in needlework, even to the 
making of garments, hemstitching and 
embroidering them according to the 
tastes and ability of each child. 

Miss Schwindt last year accepted a call 
to Brookline, and Miss Nanie Burnham 
and Miss Gertrude Jackson have con- 
tinued the same system. 

A new course in drawing has been in- 
troduced this year under the direction cf 
Miss Grace Eliott. Nature work, object 
drawing, designing, landscape drawing, 
and mechanical work have found their 
places in every grade. Beginning w.th 
the fourth grade, decorative designs have 
been made for different uses. They have 
nade, in the fourth grade, plaids, rosett2s, 
and surface patterns. The fifth grade de- 
signed tiles, using analogous coloring. 
The sixth grade applied the same coloring 
to ribbons and surfaces. The seventh 
grade tried both ribbons and tiles, using 
complementary coloring, while the eighth 
grade applied the same coloring as the 
seventh grade to borders and surfaces. 
A new and original feature of the drawing 
exhibit was the designing of the medal- 
lions and other lace work. These were 
painted on black paper with white paint, 
and are equal to some of our best fore’gn 
work. 

Miss Ruby M. Hodge has c>omptete 
charge of the manual training department 
Five rooms were opened this fall in 
different sections of the city, giving all 
the eighth and ninth grade boys an op- 
portunity to handle tools, Many of thm 
have shown such interest that they have 
not only completed the Larson models, 
but have supplemented their course wih 
pretty and elaborate models of articles of 
practical value. A thorough course in 
mechanical drawing has been introduced 
leading up to this work, and the children 
are trained in accuracy from the very 
start. Working, drawings, and pretty 
cardboard boxes, together with simple 
wooden articles have been made by the 
lower grades. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEw YORK. 


NEW YORK CIty. The action of the 
board of superintendents relative to the 
system of penmanship to be used in the 
public schools has been differently inter- 
preted, and has led to considerable mis- 
understanding. Whether or not the bcard 
of superintendents, as a board, favors 
vertical writing or the slant has not been 
determined, and the board by its action 
last week leaves the matter undecided. 
The advocates of vertical writing inter- 
pret the resolution adopted by the board 
as favorable to that system, and point to 
the fact that the board found it desirable 
to alter a ruling of a former board, as 
proof of the correctness of their inter- 
pretation. - 

The resolution adopted by the board of 
superintendents reads: “Resolved, That a 
vertical system of penmanship or system 
having a slight slant to the right may be 
used.” It was the intention of the board 
in adopting this resolution to rule out the 
old style 45-degree slant writing, with 
long loops, and to allow the principals of 
the schools to use either the vertical or 
the modified vertical, with the slight slant 
to the right. The board was unwill'ng to 
declare absolutely in favor of either the 
vertical or the slight slant until ample 
opportunity had been afforded the princi- 
pals to make a trial of both systems in 
all of the schools. 

The superintendents will interpret the 
resolution as giving the principal the 
right to use that system which he thinks 
best fitted for the children in his school. 
It is not likely that the use of the long 
loop slant will be permitted in any school. 

Dr. Maxwell says: “The number of 
public school kindergartens increased in 
this city from 207 in February, 1902, to 


377 in June, 1908. This extraordinary in- 
crease has created a demand for kinder- 
gartners which is much greater than the 
supply. Should the number of publ c 
kindergartens increase in the same rati9d 
during the next few years in which they 
have increased during the past two we 
shall be able to find places, I have no 
doubt, for all the kindergartners you 
graduate. We are accustomed to hear it 
said that it is difficult for a young woman 
who desires to teach to find a place in 
which to exercise her chosen calling. 
This, however, is true only of those who 
have been insufficiently trained or not 
trained at all. The fact is, that not only 
in the kindergarten department, but in all 
departments of our work, from the kinder- 
garten to the high school, the demanu for 
well-equipped and thoroughly trained 
teachers 1s always greater than the cup- 
ply.” 

A meeting of the auxiliary comm:tiee 
of parents was held in P. S. 28, Mount 
Hope, New York city (Wallace F. Lyons, 
principal), on Tuesday evening, June 16, 
and matters of interest to the school were 
discussed. A resolution was passed pro- 
viding for the erect.on of a large flagpol> 
in Echo park, opposite the school, and f r 
the purchase of a handsome flag. Th» 
meeting was presided over by Thomas J. 
Higgins, secretary of the local school 
board, who welcomed the parents and 
friends of the school, and commended 
Principal Lyons and his corps of teachers 
for their earnest work. Addresses were 
made by Theodore Friend and Deputy 
Park Commissioner Peters, and a number 
of parents whose children attend the 
school spoke on matters of general inter- 
est. An interesting feature of the meet- 
ing was an excellent program arrange’ 
by some of the teachers of the schocl, 
which resulted in bringing the parents 
and teachers more closely in touch with 
each other. 

A feature of the commencement week 
of the College of the City of New York 
was the fiftieth reunion of the 
class of 1853, which has twelve of its 
seventeen members still living. The class 
numbers among its members ex-Congress- 
man John Hardy, the valedictorian; A. G. 
Compton, acting president of the colleg:?; 
Fernando Wood, George W. Birdsall of 
the water department; Charles W. Hub- 
bell of the National park bank, Isaac 
Seligman, banker; G. H. Gray of San 
Francisco; George Sparrow, Rev. EB. T. 
Corw'n, Architect H. W gh*man, In: pecto: 
T. J. Grout, and James R. Steers, Jt. 

One of the principal features 
of the closing week of the public 
schools was the «commencement ex- 
ercises of the university extension clas 
of the New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the hall of the board of education. 
The extension classes were organized by 
the association last February under the 
management of President Magnus Gross 
and Dr. Edward W. Stitt, and during the 
winter a series of lectures on the history 
of education, psychology, history, and 
civies, mathematics and English, were 
given. One hundred and fifty teachers 
enrolled for the courses and completed 
their studies last week. Appreciating the 
valne to the teachers and to the public 
schools of such classes, Dr. Maxwell and 
ex-President Burlingham have assisted in 
placing the school on a firm footing, and 
to this end the work in these classes will 
be recognized by the board of examiners. 
In order to further assure the teachers of 
the value of such classes they have been 
incorporated under the State Board of 
Regents as classes “for the preparation 
and advancement of teachers.” The com- 
mittee of principals which has been at 
work preparing the syllabus in history 
and civics has submitted its report to the 
board of superintendents. The commit- 
tee cautions the teachers against expect- 
ing too much of their pupils, as the his- 
torical sense in children develops slowly. 
In the earlier grades the biographical and 
dramatic elements should be emphasized 
through oral presentation, but these 
should be typical and illustrative. In the 
last two years of the course more serious 
work should be done in connection with 
the work with the text-book, that supple- 
mentary material should be used care- 
fully, and maps and pictures should be 
employed to give place and vividness to 
the stories. Visits to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the American Museum of 
Natural History, and similar institutions, 
are recommended as aids to the class 
work. 

NEW JERSEY. 


The graduating exercises of the Wee- 
hawken public schools were held June 25, 
in the assembly hall of the high school 
building. Fully 850 of the leading citi- 
zens of Weehawken and vicinity were 
present. 

School No. 3, Miss Fisher principal, 


had a fine exhibit of the year’s work in 
drawing, art composition, which is highly 
creditable to all concerned. The ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. James A 
Hamill and County Superintendent M. 
H. Kinsley, and diplomas presented by 
Henry G. Siegel, president of the board 
of education. Miss Lent conducted th: 
music. 1 


AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL Dr- 
PARTURE. 


The public schools of Columbus, Ga. 
have made a definite advance in meeting 
the practical and urgent educational nee |s 
of the South. This is the establ’shment 
of a manual training school for the ch'|- 
dren of its large factory population. This 
is based upon the principle of the Book>r 
Washington school, making the educatio, 
centre in the common work that the chil- 
dren will most generally be called upor 
to do. It is to be hoped that this schoo! 
will grow until it becomes to the whites 
what Tuskegee is to the negrocs. This is 
the greatest educational need, and th:r.- 
fore the largest opportunity. We call at- 
tention to the article in this number by 
Professor J. S. P. Neligh, the head of the 
school. Professor C. B. Gibson, one of 
the foremost and most practical educators 
of the country, is to be congratulated on 
the successful establishment of this 
school to make useful citizens of the fac- 
tory children. We quote from his report 
the following regarding it:— 

“One year ago a departure from the 
ordinary city school system was made in 
the establishment of a primary school 
which was regarded somewhat as an ex- 
periment in education. So far no city 
system had undertaken just such a schoo! 
among the children cf the work ng classes, 
The course of study, me‘h-ds of disc pline 
and teaching, and the hours of the daily 
session were in the primary industr al 
school quite different from those in the 
graded schools. ‘the school was organized 
somewhat on the plan of Dr. Dewey’s 
school in connection with the department 
of education in the University of Chicago. 
Very few text-books are used, the ch'l1 
giving a large proportion of his time to 
hand-work. 

“The three R’s are not neglected; on tho 
contrary, as the children in their hand- 
work learn the importance of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, they apply them- 
selves more diligently to these subjects, 
taught by the most approved methods, and 
during the past year have made most 
sratifying progress in them. 

The work of the teachers of the pri- 
mary industrial school is worthy of spe- 
cial notice anu commendation—not for the 
results that may be shown by the ordinary 
school tests, such as written examinations 
on common school texts, but for the 
higher, and more wholesome influence of 
the teachers in uplifting the pupils and 
their parents. The untutored, unkempt, 
almost uncivilized child of the typ:cal 
factory operative, whose father and 
mother are at work from six o’clock in 
the morning until six at night, and who, 
therefore, has little restraining or e!evat- 
ing influence at home, comes to the schoo! 
as a somewhat dangerous young citizen. 
He recognizes no authority, he knows 
nothing of obedience or order, or of clean- 
liness, or of respect for others. To bring 
him suddenly and forcibly under the rule 
of ‘must,’ would, in this day and place, 
har oy we have no compulsory education 
aws, deprive the school of the privilege 
of making a citizen of him. Such coercion 
and compulsion as may be permissible in 
other schools cannot well be used w'th 
this class of children. They are rece:ved 
into the school by the teachers kindly, 
worked with patiently, given a motive for 
right doing, and gradually interested in 
the work of the school. It has been ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to witness the trans- 
formation in the lives of these little chil- 
dren. The teachers have not limite! 
their work to the walls of the schoolroom, 
but have gone out into the homes of the 
community, and made such visits as would 
stimulate interest in the school and in the 
education of the chiidren. They have pro- 
vided, at very little expense, bi-weekly 
parents’ meetings or community gather- 
ings, where the adult friends of the 
school, or enemies if they please to come 
are gathered and received, not con- 
descendingly, but in a cordial, hospitab|: 
manner, entertained and edified for a 


short time and given some little refresh- 
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ment. The school is endeavoring to do 
well its work of making good citizens of 
the children, of the working poor.” 


AN AVPEAL FOR TRINITY COLLEGE. 


An appeal to the “Friends and Alumni 
of Trinity Coilege in Hartford” has been 
issued that ought to receive a hearty and 


material response. The income from in- 
yested funds has been steadily diminish- 
ing for years, and it is absolutely essen- 
tial to (he welfare of the college not only 


that this shrinkage should be made up, 


put that the institution should have more 
money even to carry on the same work 


as hitherto, though, in fact, its work has 
heen much enlarged and its field widened 
of late. For one illustration, the profes- 
sors are receiving fhe same salaries tnat 
they received before the advance in the 


cost of living. It is a recognized fact that 
the faculty of Trinity College is especially 
strong. fforts have been made, somc- 
times successfully, to draw away men fron 
here, and it is regarded as only reason- 


able that the compensation of these ab‘e 
and devoted instructors should not be le: 
fall bchind what other institutions are 


paying. One hundred and twenty-five 
joys from Hartford have been educated at 
Trinity in the past twenty years, and 
forty others from this county. The inter- 
est of the city in the college is a direct 
and personal one, The alumni 1-ving in 
Washington have taken the matter up, 
and a movement has been started to ra’s> 


4 fund, called the Professorial fund, the 
income to be used exclusively for the 
payment of salaries—subscriptions not to 


hold unless the fund by Juiy, 1904, comes 
io be at least $25,000. Hartford people 
are urged to take hold and help along this 
fund, and in doing this they will also be 
helping Hartford.—Hartford Courant. 


EDUCATION IN HAWAII. 


We are informed by the July bulletin 
of the United States bureau of labor, 
that there are exeellent public schools in 
the territory, differing in no essential re- 
spect from those of our more progressive 
states. Many of the Honolulu teachers 
are American normal and college gradu- 
ates, and the publie school buildings of 
that city compare favorably with those in 


towns of equal size in any other part of 
the United States. Secondary instruction 
is provided for by an excellent city high 
school, and a number of private and en- 
dowed institutions. One of these, the 
Kamehameha school, a boarding school 
for Hawaiian children, has substantial 
buildings, a fine campus, ample endow- 
ment, and a corps of experlenced Ameri- 
can teachers. Oahu College, also in 
Honolulu, offers the same courses as a 
small college in the states. It was estab- 
lished in 1858, and has a quite cons der- 
able ondewment. Lahainaluna school, 01 
the island of Maui, founded in 1831, gives 
snecial attention to industrial tra‘n’ng. 
There is a similar institution for young 
ladies, on the same island, establ’shed by 
private endowment. Honolulu has a'so 
‘wo Catholie colleges, and a number of 
private and chureh schools are scattered 
throughout the islands. Public school 
accommodations have kept up with the 
(emand, and without special difficulty or 
*xpense, a good primary and secondary 
education can be secured in Hawa‘i, suffi- 
cient to prepare for any institution of 
higher learning in the states. A fair col- 
lege education ean also be obtained with- 
out leaving Honolulu. A territorial uni- 
versity is not praetieable yet. 

All instruetion in the public schoo!s is 
Siven in English, and the same language 
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is used, also, in a majority of the private 
schools. 


The enrollment for 1901 was:— 


Public ‘Schools 13,189 


It is significant that while enrollment 
in the public schools has increased by 
84 1-2 per cent. in the last ten years, it 
has only increased by 44 per cent. in th2 
private schools. 

By nationalities the enrollment is:— 


3,388 
59 
Others, chiefly Caucasian .......... 1,633 

17,518 


The heavy task of making this mass 
fully American is entrusted to bog 
teachers—380 in the public, and 229 in the 
private schools. Of these bog, no less 
than 329 were born and educated in the 
states, 149 are Hawaiian or part 
Hawaiian, eleven are Asiatics, employed 
in the private schools, and the rest are 
Europeans. Practically all of the bog 
teachers speak and teaca Engiuish. 

The equipment, courses of study, and 
methods of organization of Hawaiian 
schools are similar to those of schoo!s in 
the States; but the language difficulty 
hampers -progress in the lower grades, 
This difficulty also cuts down entrances 
for the secondary courses. It was not un- 
til 1901 that the last school was changed 
from. Hawaiian into English. Now that 
the political destiny of.ue pe>ple is finall ; 
determined, the progress towards a singie 
language will be more rapid. 

The public school courses provide for 
manual training and industrial instruc- 
tion: 5,889 pupils in sewing, 5,010 in 
agriculture, 565 in lauhala and bamboo 
work, 536 in knife work, 275 in mat weav- 
ing, and 2,090 in other kinds of nand 
work. 

The Kamehameha school has an indu3- 
trial department with shops equipped 
with steam power and electricity, and the 
necessary machinery and apparatus for 
full courses in metal and wood working. 

Industrial education received the first 
attention of the missionaries, who were 
the founders of the Hawaiian school sys- 
tem, and Hawaii almost takes historical 
precedence of the United States in ths 
field. The islands sent to the states the 
founder of Hampton Institute, and have 
contributed a long experience to the h’'s- 
tory of manual instruction. Education- 
ally, the future for Hawaii is bright. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y., July 12. 


THE RUSSIAN MIR. 


To translate that word “mir” is easy— 
it means “world.” To define it is very 
hard. One scarcely knows where its func- 
tion begins and where it ends. It is in 
facta democratic government, in which 
all males participate. It controls the land, 
it pays the taxes, tells what shall be sowa 
or planted, or who may or may not go to 
the cities to work; it may send its good- 
for-nothings to Siberia, prohibit the sale 
of intoxicants or the use of tobacco; it 
may do much good and as much ill. It is 
a democracy not quite developed; it; 
root is in the Slavic family organ’sm, 
which holds together for many genera- 
tions all its members. Among the South- 
ern Slavs, this larger family is called 
“bratstoo” or “‘brotuerhood,”’ and not sel- 
dom one finds one or more villages united 
under one starosta, “elder.” ... 

The mir is a cell in the large beehive, 
the Russian Empire, and the peasant is 
the worker who feeds the great queen be>, 
the state. The peasant can never lose 
himself in the vast country; he is labeled 
by his passport, sent forth or called back 
by the mir, and whether he works his 
fields or not, the taxes, like the brook, 
“go on forever.” If he works in a factory 
the owner is compelled to keep an account 
with the peasant which is open to the 
government, and in which must be speci- 
fied all his earnings and expenditures, and 
if he or his fail to pay the taxes for th2 
piece of land which may be a thousand 
miles away from him, the amount of those 
taxes is deducted from his scant wages. 
The mir is considered by some a milder 
serfdom, by others it is hailed as a beg n- 
ning of that new democracy for which th> 
toilers everywhere are striving. The fact 
is that it often works great hardships, and 
that it has hindered rather than advanced 
the development of the individual; in not 
a few cases it has admirably fulfilled its 
functions.—From The Chautauquan. 
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(Continued from page 5. ) 


which the King made to Paris a few 
weeks ago. In the interchange of cour- 
tesies between the heads of these two 
great states, there is an unmistakable 
note of sincerity, and there real y is no 
doubt that they express an approchement 
between the two nations and gove-n- 
ments which is highly reassuring for th> 
future. While these demonstrations of 
Anglo-French friendship have be:n in 
progress, the officers and men of the 


United States European squadron hava 
royally entertained at Portsmouth, 
and King Edward has given a dinner to 
the officers at London. 


* 

There was almost a panic in the cotton 
market on Monday, July 6, when the bul! 
clique began unloading, and pr.ces came 
down on the run, five points at a time. 
The decline from the opening quotations 
was equivalent to a loss of $3.75 a bale 
on July, and $4.25 on August, and $4.10 oa 
September, and about $1.50 on the other 
options, These fluctuations are not at- 
tributable to any developments in th2 
crop situation. They are speculative 
simply. The bull clique could not or 
would not hold up the market, and the 
bottom dropped out, with enorm:us quan- 
tities of cotton offered, and no one zeal- 
ous to buy, except at lower prices. The 
break in prices since the high record of 
June 26th is the most violent for cight 
years, 

* * * 

The Colombian congress, which as- 
sembled on the 20th of June, is prccaed- 
ing ‘in an extremely leisurely manner 
with the canal treaty and opposition to 
its ratification is reported to be inerca;- 
ing. It seems probable now that the 
special session will run into the regular 
session beginning July 20th, without ac- 
tion being reached. In the Cuban con- 
gress, also, there is unexpected delay 
over the treaties with the United States, 
one of which provides for the renting of 
naval and coaling stations to our govern- 
ment, while the other surrenders t> Cuba 
any title to the Isle of Pines ar‘sing from 


the Treaty of Paris. The committce on 
federal relations of the Cuban congress 
has reported in favor of postponing the 
treaties until November, with the obvious 
purpose of first seeing what action our 
congress will take om the _ recip-ocity 


treaty. 


VARIETIES. 

Barnes—‘“I know Kiquer appears to be 
the most unfortunate of men; but as a 
matter of fact, he thoroughly enjoys life.” 

Howes—‘“I guess that’s so. He’s never 
so happy as when he has something to 
growl about; and when he has nothing 
to growl about he is happy in being able 
to growl about that fact.” 


Higgins—‘I always keep my bills. 
One never can tell what may happen. A 
receipted bill oftentimes saves a bit of 
money.” 

Wiggins—“Of course, in the case of re- 
ceipted bills. But you see, my bills are 
never receipted; so what’s the use of pre- 
serving them?” 


Judge—‘‘Yes, the colonel,” who is run- 
ning for office, has a fine war record. 
You know he fought through the war 
without a seratch.” 

Fudge—‘Well, he’ll be scratched enough 
when he for 
Herald. 


“My goodness!”’ exclaimed the humor- 
ist’s wife, “I wish you’d clean out your 
desk occasionally. What is it that makes 
it smell so musty?” 

“I guess,” replied the humorist, “it’s 
that leap year joke I thought of in 1897, 
and won't be able to use until 1904.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


“My brother Jakey’s got a good job.” 

‘“‘Where’s he working?” 

“Down to the electric light plant.” 

“Picking currents off the wires?’ ’ 

“Yes. How did you guess? He says he 
likes the job; it’s such light work.’’—Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Maude—‘‘Oh, Gertie, what a lovely en- 
gagement ring! How I envy you!” 

Gertie—‘You needn’t, dear. When it 
comes to the point, I’ve either got to 
marry him or give it back.”—Glasgow 
Evening Times. 


Nora—“Th’ lady nex’ door wants t’ 
borry a bucket o’ coal, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Blank—‘Nora, tell her that we 
are already borrowing our coal from the 
people on the other side of us.”’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Visitor—“So you were shipwrecked and 
came near starving?” 

Mariner—“Yes, mum, and I had {o eat 
a whisk broom and the sawdust out of a 
cushion.” 

Visitor—“It must have been a terrible 
dose.”’ 

Mariner—“Not so bad, mum. Yer see, 
I had been used to eatin’. health foods.’’— 
Chicago Daily News. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as pussible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
ss authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The trustees of the College of the City 
of New York have announced that the 
date cf the inanguration of President- 
elect John H. Finley and the laying of the 
corner-stone of the new buildings has been 
set for September 29, instead of October 1, 
as formerly announced. 

Two new trustees of Oberlin College 
have been elected to fill vacancies on the 
board,—Charles F. Cox of New York city, 
and E. K. Warren of Three Oaks, Michi- 
gan. A leave of absence for the college 
year 1903-04 has been voted to Professor 
Frederick Anderegg, of the department of 
mathematics, and to Miss Arletta M. Ab- 
bott, of the department of German. Pro- 
fessor Anderegg will be in Switzerland, 
Miss Abbott in Berlin, Germany. 

A botanical garden to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000 is projected for the 
new quadrangle formed by the removal of 
the old gymnasium building at the 
University of Chicago. The new garden 
will serve as a supplement to the fresh 
water aquarium which is nearing comple- 
tion in Hull court, west of the new quad- 
rangle. 

A dental department will be added to 
the medical school of the University of 
Chicago. The report has it that articles 
of affiliation are about to be signed be- 
tween the trustees of the university and 
the governing board of the Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Science. The dental school 
was affiliated with Lake Forest University 
at the time the Rush Medical College was 
a part of the suburban institution. When 
the medicai school severed its connection 
with Lake Forest the dental institution 
followed suit. 


Full returns from the entrance examin- 
ation committees of the two under- 
graduate departments of Yale University 
show an increase in the number of final 
candidates, from 681 to 785, the numbers 
being divided as follows: The college 46, 
as against 372 last year; the Sheffield 
scientific school 369, as against 309 last 
year. 

The number of candidates who are en- 
titled to admission in the fall, either with 
or without conditions, is approximately 
660, divided as follows: 360 in the college 
and 300 in the scientific school. These 
figures do not include students entering 
the freshman class from other colleges, 
or those who, from scholarship deficien- 
cies, will be obliged to repeat freshman 
year. This fall’s undergraduate fresh- 
man enrollment will show an increase of 
over ten per cent. over last year. 


The faculty of Oberlin College will be 
well represented in Europe this summer. 
Dr. D. Hanna, director of the women’s 
physical department, left last week to 
spend the summer in touring south- 
ern Europe. Professor A. M. Abbott, 
professor of the German language, 
will leave next week to spend the 
year in England and Germany. Pro- 
fessor F. Anderegg, professor of mathe- 
matics, with his wife and children, 
will sail in August for a year’s sojourn in 
Switzerland, Mr. Anderegg’s former home 
Professor E. L. Bogart, assoc‘ate profes- 
sor of economics and sociology, and his 
wife, will leave soon to make a tour of 
England, France, and Holland dur’ng the 
summer. Professor J. T. Shaw, assoc’at2 
professor of Latin, will pass several 
months in Rome and Greece, and the in- 
structor in French, Professor K. L. 
Cowdery, with his wife, will study in 
Paris. G. C. Hastings and O. A. Linqu’'st, 
instructors of music in the Conservatory, 
leave shortly for Germany, to spend the 
year in studying at the University of 
Leipsic. Mr. Linquist will be accom- 
panied by his wife. W. K. Breckenridge, 
instructor in piano-forte, will comple e 
the number, making in all ten member; 
who will sojourn abroad this summer. 
B. H. Davis and J. F. Alderfer, members 
of this year’s graduating class, will sub- 
stitute for Mr. Hastings and Mr. Linquist 
in the Conservatory. 

Professor Lynds Jones will spend the 
summer in study at the Marine biological 
laboratory at Woods Holl, Mass., and will 
leave Oberlin for that place early in July. 


Superintendent, principal, or book man, 
under middle age, familiar with educa- 
tional books and methods of sale, can 
have desirable position in long estab- 
lished book house in New York city, as 
Manager. Must iuvest some capital, 
which will be fully secured. Address, 
Energy, care School Journal, 61 East 
Ninth street, New York. 
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EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO. 


The work being done in Porto R‘co 
along educational lines is an object lessoh 


_ of what can be done towards arousing a 


climatically lethargic people by ener- 
getically setting in motion American 
methods of education, with a determina- 
tion to succeed by force of example. At 
she same time credit must be given to the 
Porto Ricans for their eagerness and apt- 
ness in availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered. 

In its work along ordinary lines of edu- 


cation, the Porto mnican department of 
education for the island, under Dr. Lind- 
say, commissioner, is conducting 1,200 
schools with 1,225 teachers, 150 of whom 
are Americans. The enrollment of pupils 
is nearly 60,000, but that is only a begin- 
ning, as about 300,000 children of school 
age are still without school facilities. 
Over 100 Porto «ican young men and wo- 
men are following the regular course of 
study at the normal school. 

Porto Rico being dependent on agricul- 
ture for its present and tuture prosperity, 
the administration is energetically trying 
to open agricultural rural _ schools. 
Twenty of such schools have been startei 
in the past twelve months. This is a good 
beginning. It is no use saying to a people 
who have not been trained to really work 
for a living, in such an easy living coun- 
try, that “work its the inevitable condition 
of human life, the true source of human 
welfare” (Carlyle) without showing them 
how to work to advantage. In that view, 
an industrial school was opened at San 
Juan with fifty-nine pupils, subsequently 
increased to seventy-five, with prospect of 
further continuous increase. Among its; 
pupils are some of the most respected 
young men and women of the city. 

The first year’s work is elementary, 
covering English and Spanish, history 
(especially that of North and South 
America and the West Indies), mensura- 
tion, commercial and industrial geography 
of the United States and West Indies, par- 
ticularly the study of crops, products, 
manufactures, sources of raw materials, 
and routes of travel and trade; sloyd work 
for boys, use of wood-working tools, free 
hand and mechanical drawing, and other 
items of first year work. During the first 
year the girls are taught cooking and the 
nature and economical use of foods, sew- 
ing, cutting, fitting and basting, button- 
holes, knitting, darning, embroidery, 
drawn work, etc. Future plans include 
carpentry, tailoring, printing, plumbing, 
shoe and harness making for the boys, 
and for the girls, fuller training in dress- 
making, weaving, cooking, and basket- 
work. 

The two government charity schcols 
are successful. Both are in the outskirts 
of San Juan—one for the boys and one 
for the girls. More than 500 helpless 
children are cared for in these two 
schools. The ages are from five to four- 
teen years. Under the military govern- 
ment, the schools were started in a small 
way by Colonel Hoff. This is another 
testimony to the fact that American work 
for care and education, went hand in hand 
with the American soldier and the Amzri- 
ean flag in Porto Kico as well as in Cuba 
and the Philippines. Colonel Hoff took 
orphan children out of filshy homes(?) 
and put them in new buildings erected 
without delay for their care and gshe'ter. 
In April, 1900, Mr. Osterhaut, director of 
charities, assumed the work, brought it 
up to larger and more efficient uses, and 
still conducts it with pardonable pride 


and pleasure. The schools have already 
veached a high standard of self-respect 
and ‘self-discipline. The training of the 
boys is military—-their band of thirty- 
eight pieces, and the evolutions of the 
boys, are excellent and apprec ated. The 
industrial class of the boys’ charity school 
is rapidly acquiring a practical know:edge 
of tailoring, carpentry, shoemaking, and 
wood-working. On the adjoining land, 
practical farming is studied. In the girls’ 
charity school equally good work is being 
done. 

Governor Hunt, under whose able guid- 
ance Porto Rico is becoming of great 
value to the United States, is very hope- 
ful of the future of the “Gem of the An- 


tilles.” 
Walter J. Ballard. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


SAVINGS BANKS FOR’ SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


Children should be taught to save, and 
the penny savings banks system should be 
universally introduced into the public 
schools, was emphatically declared by the 
department of school administration of 
the National Educational Association. 

Centralization of rural schools as a 
means of increasing the efficiency of 


country schools, developing the mentality 
and morality and Americanism of the 
growing boys and girls of this country, 
was urged by a number of educators 
who have made the consolidation of rural 
schools an extensive study It was de- 
clared that a good school building and 
first-class teachers paid better than would 
any cheese pairing policy in this direc- 
tion. 

Before the introduction of the speakers 
of the day, President French called upon 
Dr. E. A. Donelson, president of the 
school board of St. Joseph, Mo., who sub- 
mitted the fo!lowing report for the com- 
mittee on resolutions: — 

Resolved, that the penny savings bank 
system should be established in our 
schools. 

Your committee to which the foregoing 
resolution was referred, having had the 
same under consideration, would respect- 
fully recommend its adoption for the fol- 
lowing reasons: — i 

Many children form habits of spendin 
their change, or money received, for arti- 
cles that are not only injurious to health, 
but lead to extravagant habits. Economy 
and frugality should be inculcated in chil- 
dren while young, that they may not be- 
come spendthrifts, and come to want in 
after years. Youth is the time to form 
good habits. 

The discussion following the submis- 
sion of Dr. Donelson’s report established 
the fact that wherever the system of 
penny savings banks has been introduced 
in public schools, it has been of incalcu- 
lable benefit and that the only enemy of 
the bank is the vender of cheap candies 
and valueless gew-gaws or knick-knacks. 

Several educators who have not tried 
the system, however, anticipated that the 
work of collecting and accounting for the 
money might occupy too much time of 
scholars and teachers. 

Several instructors who had had ex- 
perience with the system declared that it 
did not take up an undue amount of time, 
and that in any event the gain in thrift, 
moral] stamina, and mental alertness and 
strength was ample compensation for the 
necessary time to carry on the work. 

It was agreed by all participants in the 
discussion, that it is absolutely essential 


that children shall be developed in thrift; 
that such a habit antagonizes all the 
vices and that it begets economic well be- 
ing in the home and community. 

The resolution as submitted by the com- 
mittee on resolutions was adopted. 

A paper on “New Departures in School 
Administration” was read by Charles 
Holden, member of the board of educa- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich., who said, in 
part:-— 

Criticisms are sometimes made of pub- 
lic school administration, and all agree 
that the system is incomplete, but all are 
seeking to foster better conditions. 
Changes in school administration since 
the days of our grandfathers have been 
radical. This is especially true in the 
West, where in two generations, the cities 
have replaced the forest with its frowning 
Indians and beasts of prey. 

There are some new methods now being 
tried in school administration which 
might be more universally adopted to 
make the schools more effective. Among 
them are: The school should be the centre 
of neighborhood life, the every-day school 
being more important than the every-day 
church, of which we hear; playgrounds 
and vacation schools should give occupa- 
tion to children during the summer sei- 
son, manual training and domestic sci- 
ence are worthy of general introduction; 
municipal beauty is the demand of the 
times, and then make the city more beau- 
tiful, beginning with school grounds and 
parks; school savings banks designed to 
cultivate thrift.and economy are worthy 
of encouragement at the hands of boards 
of education; develop museums, which 
shall be free exhibitions, not alone of an- 
tiquities, but illustrative of the develop- 
ment of modern industry; the training of 
teachers to understand and appreciate 
child life through a knowledge of the 
laws of psychology is worthy of careful 
attention. The results of experiments 
along these lines in the public schools of 
Grand Rapids have been most gratifying. 


A GREAT EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 


A plan has been definitely approved for 
the holding of an International congress 
of arts and sciences at the St. Louis ex- 
position. The congress is to convene on 
Monday, September 10, 1904, and continue 
until Friday, September 30. The congres: 
will have before it the definite task of 
bringing out the unity of human know!- 
edge, with a view to correlating the scat- 
tered theoretical and practical scientific 
work of our time. The addresses are (0 
be prepared by the greatest authorities in 
each branch of knowledge. In each of the 
various subdivisions two papers wil! )° 
presented—one on the history of (hal 
particular department of knowledge du'- 
ing the past one hundred years, and (le 
other on the problems that now preselt 
themselves for solution in that field. !t 
is planned to publish the proceedinss. 
which, it is hoped, will be a permanent 
contribution to the cause of scholarsi'). 

An executive committee of representa- 
tive scholars, Professors Simon Newcom) 
of Washington, Hugo Munsterberg ° 
Harvard University, and Albion W. Sal! 
of the University of Chicago, has ‘°°? 
intrusted with the task of elaborating (!° 
details of this plan. It is expected (!% 
the three members of this committee W'!! 
spend several months in Europe in ‘"° 
near future, conferring with the lea('"8 
European scholars witu a view to in(el” 
esting them in tue plan and securing ‘<!" 
full co-operation. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
scientific Method in Education..... 
History of American 
selections from Homer’s Iliad....................... 
Sir Wm, 
Tie Unwelcome Mrs, Hatch...... 
College Course of Shorthand......... ........ “ 
Tue Modern Arithmetic — Advanced................. 


The Modern Arithmetic — Primary and Elementary. 


Critical Period of American History................. 
Nine Points of the Law...............cccsccecereeeces 
The History of France...... 


Mediaeval French 

How We Are cece 

The Cambridge History, Vol. VIT................ ... 

Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand.. ................... 


The In 


ia of the Queen...... 


uthor, Publisher. 
Young Univ. of C iicago $ .25 


D. Appleton & Co., N. 1.40 
“ “ “ 1.60 
“ “ 1.00 
“ “ “ 1.25 
F. J. Stein, Philadelphia. 1.25 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., 
St. Louis. 
Murray Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., 

St. Louis. 
Fiske Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, —— 
Jackson John Lane, New York. _ 

The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 40 

a 8 40 
Atherton 
— Henry Holt & Co., 
Hunter Longmans, Green, & Co., “ 
Pangborn L.C Page & Co., Boston, 
Bell Harpers, N. Y. 
Pyle “ 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 

F. H, Revell, Chicago 

Open Court Pub. Co,, Chicago. 
‘ 


Chase Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


TEACHERS ACENC 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agencv 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


BOSTO 


Teachers Wanted 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’a’R. 


WANTSD. 


W E need at once a tew more teachers, both experience and inexperienced. We have more calls this 


4 — than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 
with stamp, J. L. GRAHAM, LL.D., Mgr. 
American Teachers’ Association, 


“THE GENTLEMAN FROM EVERY- 
WHERE.” 


“Mark Twain never touched the key- 
note of our risibilities, and no poet ever 
drew a reader up near the angels more 
fully than this new book, ‘The Gentleman 
from Everywhere.’ I am delighted, re- 
freshed, and inspired by it,” writes Judge 
C. A. Parks of Omaha. 

“It is certainly an unique book, fas- 
cinating from start to finish, and brimful 
of valuable information.”—Rev. W. L. 
Davidson, D. D., superintendent of in- 
struction, Chautauqua literary and scien- 
tific circle, and secretary American Uni- 
versity, Washington, w. C. 

““The Gentleman from Everywhere’ is 
thoroughly original and spontaneous; it 
is full of thrilling incident and adventure. 
The author, Mr. Foss, is a capital story- 
teller; he weaves in an abundance of 
funny traveler's tales with excellent 
original and quoted poetry. Every chap- 
ter in the book is good. The experienc2s 
among the Seminoles in the vast fast- 
nesses of.the Everglades, also among the 
funniest of mortals, the ‘Flor:da 
Crackers,’ among the waifs of criminal 
life in the greatest of reformatories, and 
on the. ‘political stump’ remain most 
vividly in the reader’s memory.’’—Hon. 
nbs L. Dingley, in the Lewiston Jour- 
nal. 

“This story is told with a quiet humor, 
with an eye for picturesque detail that 
lends it more than ordinary interest. It 
is well written, and deserves a w'de read- 
ing.’—Lieutenant-Governor Curtis Guild, 
in Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

This new book, “The Gentleman from 
Everywhere,” by James Henry Foss, A. 
M., Boston, has already been sold by the 
thousands of copies. It has received over 
500 commendatory reviews from leading 
authors and editors, many of which are 
printed in the publisher’s handsome 
brochure. The book is for sale at our 
office, and will be mailed by us postpaid 
on receipt of price, $1.50. We give the 
regular discounts to the trade. New Eng- 
land Publishing company, 29-A Beacon 
street, Boston. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle 


BEAUTIFUL OLD HOME WEEK PUB- 
LICATION. 


The Boston & Maine railroad has added 
to its literature a new publication on Old 
Home Week. It is a beautiful thirty- 
eight page booklet, with some delightful 
illustrations. Each state is taken up sep- 


arately, and the scenic attractions and 
interesting features of each are described 
and illustrated. The front cover contains 
a cut with the seals of the six states sur- 
rounding an old farm house, and close by 
the farm house is an old well and the 
“Old Oaken Bucket.” On the back is a 
picture of “Horace Greeley’s House.” 
This booklet will be mailed to any address 
free by the Passenger Department, Boston 
& Maine railroad, Boston. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


SCHOOL 


Will open its twenty-second year October 
7, 1903. This school offers two courses of 
study, a college preparatory, and a gen- 
eral course. In the higher department 
much attention is given to history, litera- 
ture, the modern languages, and the criti- 
eal study of art. 

Circulars sent on application. 

All communications should be addr-ssed 
to the acting principal, 

Miss Fannie C. Guild, 
324 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS ON SOUTHERN NEW HAMT- 
SHIRE. 


A great many vacationists who yearly 
visit the Old Granite State wend their 
way towards the north. The White 
Mountains and the northern section of 


New Hampshire are not the only portions 
of the state where natural beauty and 
pure atmosphere abound. The southeast- 
ern and southwestern portions of New 
Hampshire are equally delightful. This 
territory is beautifully described in the 
two publications, “South-East New Hamp- 
shire,’ and “South-West New Hamp- 
shire,” issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine railroad, Boston. 
These books will be mailed upon receipt 
of two cents for each book. 


Barring Neither Gold Nor Silver the 
enamel of the teeth is most valuable, 
Sozodont Powder does not scratch. Use it. 


MORE SPECIAL WANTS JUST NOW. 


1. A woman to combine work of general nuraing of students and physical training of girls in a State 
Normal School. If she has a medical edneation plus graduation as huree and pom as physical 
rainer, salary of $1200 paid at start. . , 

, 2. Supervisor of Primary Must be a college graduate. €80)~—$1,000. 
. . Manual binges 7th—10th grades. Liberal saiary to the mght man. 20 other manual training 
eachers, at various salaries; the supply does not begin to equal the demand. 

. Commercial teachers can be placed within a week, if they are suitably prepared and have gumption. 

tos — grade teachers at $400 to $45), for places that used to pay $350 to and will soon have to pay $460 


These are all real vacancies, which we baye been aske fill. 
will realize that this isa busy place. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department cf instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends college and normal gradua specialists, and other teachers to colleges, blic da 
schoois, and families. Advises parents schools. WM. oO. PRATT, 


PE CIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in High 
Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges in 


Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying 860 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
re For further information, address 


BERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


Leads in the percentage v1 ts candidates placed because it studies each candidate’s record. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn tam su | 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU state. Successful teachers 


seeking positions or promotion are wanted 
(H) Allentown, Pa. immediately for fail vacancies, Manual free. 
9 Boston, Mass. : 
4 Ashburton PI. 
NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott | 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg#, Wash., Hyde block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson bloc 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH=- 
rhe South and West WESTEEN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


ee EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers’| 29-4 Beacon st. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Q.2 WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau |Any Subscriber 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. of the Jc URNAL oF Epucation who would 
Established in 1889, like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 


Has filled hundreds of pieces. sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 


New England teachers wan : 
address tor hich he would like the paper sent. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
New ENGLAND Pus Co,, 


No, @1 EF, Oth St.. New Vork. 
ERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS Bio. 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


43 East 19th St., New York, 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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Nature Study 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. | 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


by Months. 


Adopted by the City 


of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“Nature Study by Months seems to 
me to be a capital manual for teachers. 
Whatever Mr. oyden does, he does 
thoroughly and well, and this little book 
is no exception.”—Hon. Frank A. 
Hitt, Secretary Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. 


The manual! lays out only 


been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


“Having thoroughly acquainted my | THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
: Sold in school collections 
single pieces. Securely 
meee packed in cases. 


CHICAGO 


having examined the book carefully, P 
I can say most heartily that it is the 
best work that has yet been written.” — EM E RS ON 
Caro.tyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, 


New Bedford, Mass. 
College of Oratory. 


such lessons as have actually 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. 
mer sessions, Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH WICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Baacon St. 


REAL 


HELPS FOR 


NEWSPAPER 


FOR 


UNIQUE IDEA 
CHICAGO: 
878 Wabash Ave IN 
JOURNALISM 
TEACHERS. 


SCHOOL USE 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, 7 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorizing. 
By S. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti »n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years 0 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avessurc, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 centa. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, 
25 cents. 


Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 


being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
essons as to their application. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 


eises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 


put ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 


thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 


FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
bin B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
near M 700 problems in actical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers ited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 


grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 


Samples free. 


of Current Events in Teaching.” 


who are now using it. 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Illustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tur Litre 
Crronicce as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions n the Use 


Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tue Litrie Curonicre in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 


W.H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
ractical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
le works on composition ever written, 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
ali grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 


New England Agents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Eaton It is a novel book 

on a novel plan. e Afternoons” are nicel H 

graded, and the work fs adapted to all classes CNIVK: RSILY >: Write for Calalogues, 

mmon Sense Exercises in Geog- 

raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher e PUBLI I G Any Information, 

Geo hy will be delighted with this Manual. ese eee He * 

It is abook of Exercises,—not ordinary ques- 27-29 West 23d St. 


the part of both teacher and papi." | New york. v 
ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. Street, 
For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 

with paper-folding. 
By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. Durrierp, NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Mary Sittmman, St. Joun Pear-| Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
rice, 30 cents. New York High School of Commerce, 


EXERCISES 9". AMERICAN FLAG. And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


*“‘Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Compiled by Warren Wintnror. Paper. | revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.54 


Price, 20 cents. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square N. Y, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


WANTED 


Two gentlemen, teachers preferred, to introduce 


the Encyclopedia Americana to select lists of 
likely purchasers in New England, during the sum- 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY | m= personaiy oF by tetter to 


CHICAGO: NEW 
203 Michigan Ave. 


43 E. Nineteenth St. 


Compiling Dept., 
120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


See advertisements in this paper in issues June 
11 and 18, and July 2. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


YORK: 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Col 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART Establishe . 

for the advancement of art education, and trait- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter 8t., ton. 
G. H. B. pal. 


. BARTLETT, 


TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women o..ly. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


; - For cata dress 
Principal, A. A. 


or catal 
Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, FrronsuRG 
S For both sexes. a4 catalogues —_ 
Joan G. Taompson, Principal. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


MY WOODLAND INTIMATES 


12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 8 cents. 


By EFFIE BIGNELL 


TWO CHARMING 
NATURE BOOKS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


Miss Jenny.” 


} THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


Author of ‘With the Wild Flowers’ and 


‘Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers.” 


Small 12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 10 cents. 


READING. 


33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 
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